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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Some weeks ago it was suggested to me that it would 
be seasonable and of service to publish^ from the late 
Principal HiU's Lectures in Divinity, such extracts as 
bear on the theological discussions which are engrossing 
so much of the public attention. 

For the last forty years these Lectures have been held 
in high estimation in Scotland and elsewhere. They 
present the matured fruit of much research and reflec- 
tion on questions of infinite importance, and e^diibit 
throughout a dispassionate love of truth with unfailing 
candour and liberality. 

Humble inquirers after the truth as it is in Jesus, 
who cannot but be startled and grieved by the irreverent 
and disparaging freedom with which the Sacred Volume 
has been handled, may be reassured by the calm and 

as Principal HilL 

The flippant remark of a recent writer, that "the 
Calvinist, in fact, ignores almost the whole of the Sacred 
Volume for the sake of a few verses," is in no respect 
applicable to him. He shows what all intelligent Cal- 
vinists well understand, that the defence of the system 
rests not merely on particular texts, but on sound 
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philosophical principles, and on the support which it 
derives from the v\^hole tenor of Scripture. 

If, by the blessing of God, the following Extracts 
shaU in any degree allay the agitation and alarm which 
recent publications have produced, or confirm the faith 
of sincere and anxious Christians, the pui^pose for which 
they are put forth will be abundantly served. There is, 
in reality, no lust cause for alarm. This is not the first 
occasion when the truths of Scripture have been misre- 
presented or called in question, when doubts have been 
expressed of the authority due to the Sacred Volume, 
and discrepancies, discovered by a searching criticism, 
have been held to throw discidit upon ite veraciiy! 
ITotwithstanding the confident tone, and the air of 
novelty and superiority, which the writers referred to 
assume, they are only reviving objections which again 
and again have been met and repelled. 

To hasty observers the discoveries of science, in other 
times as weU as in ours, have seemed to be irreconcil- 
able with the doctrines or the language of Scripture; 
but never yet has it been found, after cahn and suffi- 
cient investigation, that any variance between them 
exists. Such, we may fairly presume, wiU continue to 
be the case. " The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord endureth 
for ever." 

ALEX. HILL, D.D. 

Glasgow College^ Marc^ 1861. 
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EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY FROM HISTORY. 

* * « « « 

The trath of GhiiBtianitj tnrnB upon a question of fact, 
which, like eveiy other question of the same kind, ought 
to be judged of calmly and impartially — ^not by the wishes 
which it may be natural to form on the subject, but by the 
evidence which is adduced in support of the £eict« We 
allow the great body of the people to retaia all the early 
prejudices which they happily acquire on the side of 
Christianity. We allow its full weight to every considera- 
tion which is level to their capacity, and which corresponds 
to their habits ; because, what we wish to impress upon 
them is a practical belief of the truth of religion ; and this 
practical belief may be sufficient to direct their conduct 
and to establish their hope, although it be not grounded 
upon critical inquiries and logical deductions. But it is 
expected that the teachers of religion should be able to 
defend the citadel in which they are placed against the 
attack of every enemy, and that they should be acquainted 
with the quarters which are most likely to be attacked, 
with the nature of the blow that is to be aimed, and the 
most successful method of warding it off. With them, 
therefore, belief ought to be not merely the result of early 
habit, but a <!onviction founded upon a close examination 
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of evidence ; and in this, as in every other inquiry, they 
onght to take the fair and safe method of arriving at the 
truth, by bringing to the search after it a mind unembar- 
rassed with any prepossession. 

A person who, in this state of mind, begins to examine 
the question of fact upon which the deistical controversy 
turns, will be struck with that support which the truth of 
Christianity receives from the whole train of history for 
more than 1700 years. The impartial historians of those 
times, Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny, in passages which 
have been often quoted and commented upon, and the 
exact amount of which every student of divinity ought to 
know, concur vnth Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, the 
learned, inveterate, and inquisitive adversaries of the 
Christian faith, in establishing, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the following leading facts : That Jesus Christ, in 
the reign of Tiberius, was put to death ; that this man, 
during his life, founded, and his followers, after his death, 
supported a sect, upon the reputation of performing 
miracles ; and that this sect spread quickly, and became 
very numerous in different parts of the Eoman empire. A 
succession of Christian writers is extant, some of whom 
lived near enough the event to be witnesses of it, and all 
of whom published books, which must have appeared 
absurd to their contemporaries, if the facts upon which 
these books proceeded had then been known to be false, 
A chain of tradition can be shown, by which the principal 
facts were transmitted into the Christian church. The 
existence of our religion can be traced back to the time 
and place to which the beginning of it is referred ; and 
since that time, by the institution of a Gospel ministry, by 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and by the observance 
of the Lord's Bay, there have continued, in many parts of 
the world, standing memorials of the preaching, the death, 
and the resurrection of Jesus. * » * 

From the beginning of the Church, throughout the 
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whole Christian world, the books of the New Testament 
were publicly read and explained to the people in their 
assemblies for divine worship ; and they were continually 
appealed to by Christian writers as the standard of faith 
and the supreme judge in controversy. The Christian 
world was very far from being prone t-o receive every book 
which claimed inspiration. Although many were circu- 
lated under respectable names, none were ever admitted 
by the whole Church, or quoted by Christian writers as of 
divine authority, except those which we now receive. 
And it was very long before some of them were universally 
acknowledged. When you come to examine the subject 
particularly, you will find that we stand upon ground 
which we are fully able to defend, when we admit the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the smaller Epistles, and the 
book of fievelation, as of equal authority with any other 
part of the New Testament. At the same time, the hesi- 
tation which, for several ages, was entertained in some 
places of the Christian world with regard to these books 
is satisfying to a candid mind, because this hesitation is of 
itself a strong presumption that the universal and cordial 
reception which was given to all the other books of the 
New Testament proceeded upon clear incontestable evi- 
dence of their authenticity. 

If, then, we readily receive, upon the authority of tradi- 
tion, the Hktory of Thuoydides, the Oratibna of Cicero, the 
Dialogues of Plato, as really the composition of these im- 
mortal authors, we have much more reason to give credit 
to the explicit testimony which the judgment of contem- 
poraries and the acknowledgment of succeeding ages 
have borne to the writers of the New Testament. There 
is not any ancient book with regard to which the external 
evidence of authenticity is so full and so various ; and this 
variety of external evidence is confirmed to every person 
who is capable of judging, by the most striking internal 
marks of authenticity, — by numberless instances of 
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agreement with the history of those times, which are most 
satisfying when thej appear to be most trivial, because 
they form altogether a continued coincidence in points 
where it could not well have been studied ; a coincidence 
which, the more that any one is versant in the manners, 
the geography, and the constitution of ancient times, will 
bring the more entire conviction to his mind that these 
books must have been written by persons living in the 
very country, and at the very period to which we refer 

those who are accounted the authors of them. 

• • « • * 

Beason and conscience are the primary revelation which 
God made to man« We know assuredly that they came 
from the Author of nature, and our apprehensions of his 
perfections must indeed be very low if we can suppose it 
possible that they should be contradicted by a silbsequent 
revelation. If any system, therefore, which pretends to 
come from God contains palpable absurdities, or if it 
enjoin actions repugnant to the moral feelings of our na- 
ture, it never can approve itself to our imderstandings. 
It is unnecessary to examine the evidences of its being 
divine, because no evidence can be so strong as our per- 
ception of the feblsehood of that which is absurd, and of the 
inconsistency between the will of God and that which is 
immoral. When I say that a divine revelation cannot 
contain a palpable absurdity, I am far from meaning that 
everything contained in it must be plain and familiar, 
such as reason is already versant with. The revelation in 
that case would be unnecessary. Neither do I mean that 
everything contained in it, although new, must be such as 
we are able fully to comprehend; for many insuperable 
difficulties occur in the study of nature. We have daily 
experience that our ignorance of the manner in which a 
thing exists does not create any doubt of its existence ; 
and in the ordinary business of life, we admit, without 
hesitation, the truth of facts which, at the time we admit 
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them, are to us UDaoconntable. The presumption is, that 
if a revelation be given, it will contain more facts of the 
same kind; and it addresses jou as reasonable creatures 
if it require you, in judging of the facts which it proposes 
to your belief^ to follow out the same principles upon 
which you are accustomed to proceed with regard to the 
facts which you see or hear. If the books of the New 
Testament be tried with this caution by the standard of 
reason, they will not be found to contain any of that con- 
tradiction which might entitle you to reject them before 
you examine their evidence. There are doctrines to the 
full apprehension of which our limited faculties are in* 
adequate ; and there has been much perplexity and mis- 
apprehension in the presumptuous attempts to explain 
these doctrines. But the manner in which the books 
themselves state the doctrines cannot appear to any philo- 
sophical mind to involve an absurdity. The system of 
religion and morality which they deliver is every way 
worthy of God. It corresponds to all the discoveries 
which the most enlightened reason has made with regard 
to the nature and the will of God ; and it comprehends all 
the duties which are dictated by conscience, or clearly 
suggested by the love of order. « » ♦ 
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« « « « 4> 

All the language which we interpret consists of signs— 
i e., objects and operations which fall under our senses, 
employed to indicate that which is unseen. What are the 
looks, the words, and the actions of our fellow-creatures 
but signs of that internal disposition which is hidden 
from our view ? What are the appearances which bodies 
exhibit to our senses but signs of the inward qualities 
which produce these appearances ? What are the works 
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of nature but signs of that supreme intelligence '' whom 
no man hath seen at any time ? " * Upon this principle, 
all those events and operations, beyond the compass of 
human power, which happen according to the established 
course of nature, form part of the foundations of Natural 
Beligion ; and any person who foretells or conducts them 
only discovers his acquaintance with that course, and his 
sagacity in applying what we call the laws of nature. 
Upon the same principle, all those events and operations 
which happen in opposition to the established course of 
nature imply an exertion of the same power which estab- 
lished that course, because they counteract it ; and any 
person who, by a word, produces such events and opers^- 

tions, discovers that this power is committed to him. 
« • * • * 

This is the reasoning upon which we proceed, when we 
argue for the truth of a revelation from extraordinary 
works performed by those through whom it is communi- 
cated ; and here we see the important purpose which the 
Almighty promotes by employing the agency of men to 
change the order of nature. Those changes which pro- 
ceed immediately from his hand, however well fitted to 
impress his criBatures with a sense of his sovereignty, do 
not of themselves prove any new proposition, because 
their connection with that proposition is not manifest. 
But when visible agents perform works beyond the power 
of man, and contrary to the course of nature, they give a 
sign of the interposition of the Almighty, which, being 
applied by their declaration to the doctrine which they 

teach, becomes a voucher of the truth of what they say. 
• * * « • 

We have found that the reasoning involved in the argu- 
ment from miracles proceeds upon the same principles by 
which a sound theist infers the being and perfections of 
God : in both cases we discover God by his works, which 

♦John, L 18. 
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are to us the signs of his agency. This analogy between 
the proofs of natural and revealed religion is very much 
illustrated by considering the particular miracles recorded 
in the Gospel. When we investigate the evidences of 
natural religion, we find that any works manifestly exceed- 
ing human power woidd lead us, in the course of fair 
reasoning, to a Being antecedent to the human race, supe- 
rior to them in strength, and independent of them in the 
mode of his existence. But it is the transcendent gran- 
deur of those works which we behold — ^their inimitable 
beauty, their endless variety, their harmony and utility ; 
it is this infinite superiority of the works of nature above 
tlie works of art which renders the argument completely 
satisfying, and leaves no doubt in our minds, either of the 
power or of the moral character of that Being from whom 
they proceed. In like manner, although, in stating the 
argument from miracles in support of the Gospel, we have 
reasoned fairly upon this simple principle, that they are inter- 
ruptions of the course of nature, yet, when we come to con- 
sider those particular interruptions upon which the Gospel 
founds its claim, we perceive that their nature furnishes a 
very strong confirmation of the general argument, and that, 

like the other works of God, they proclaim their Author. 
» • * • » 

As the religion which these miracles were wrought to 
attest is in every respect worthy of God, so they were 
selected with divine wisdom to illustrate the peculiar doc- 
trines of that religion ; and in the admirable fitness with 
which the nature of the proof is accommodated to the 
nature of the thing to be proved, we have an instance of 
the same kind with many which the creation affords of the 
perfection of the divine workmanship. Jesus came preach- 
ing foi^veness of sins ; and he brought with him a sen- 
sible sign of his having received a commission to bestow 
this invisible gift. Disease was introduced into the world 
by sin. Jesus therefore cured all manner of disease, that 
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we might know that he had power to forgive sins aLso. 
His being able to remove, not by the slow uncertain ap- 
plications of human art, but instantly, by a word of his 
mouth spoken at any distance, those temporal maladies 
which are the present visible fruits of sin, was an as- 
surance to the world of his being able to remove the 
spiritual evils which. flow from the same source. It 
was a specimen, a symbolical representation of his char- 
acter as physician of souls. Jesus was that seed of the 
woman who was to bruise the head of the serpent, and he 
gave in his miracles a sensible sign of the fall of Satan. 
The influence which this adversary of mankind in every 
age exercises over the minds of men, was in that age con- 
nected with a degree of power over their bodies. It was 
the general belief in Judea that certain diseases pro- 
ceeded from the possession which his emissaries took of 
the human body. To the Jews, therefore, the casting out 
devils was an ocular demonstration that Jesus was able 
to destroy the works of the devil. It was the beginning 
of the triumphs of this mighty Prince, a trophy which he 
brought from the land of the enemy, to assure his followers 
of a complete victory. I have bound the strong man. Do 
you ask a proof? See, I enter his house and spoil his 
goods. I set free the mind and conscience which he had 
enslaved. My people feel their freedom, and need no 
foreign proof. But does the world require one ? See, by 
the finger of God I set free those bodies which Satan tor- 
ments. His raising the dead was a practical confirmation 
of that new doctrine of his religion, that the hour is coming 
when they who are in their graves shall hear his voice 
and shall come forth to the resurrection. You cannot say 
that the thing is impossible ; for you see in his miracles a 
sample of that almighty power which shall quicken them 
that sleep in the dust, a sensible sign that Jesus '^ hath 
abolished death,'' and is able to " ransom his people from 
the power of the grave." » # « ♦ 
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It was said by one of the subtlest reasoners of mo* 
dem times, that a miraole is incapable of being proved 
by testimony. His argument was this : '^ Oar belief of 
any fact attested by eye-witnesses rests upon our ex- 
perience of the usual conformity of facts to the reports of 
witnesses. But a firm and unalterable experience hath 
established the laws of nature. When, therefore, wit- 
nesses attest any fact which is a violation of the laws of 
nature, here is a contest of two opposite experiences. The 
proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
is as entire as any argument from experience can be 
imagined ; and if so, it cannot be surmounted by a proof 

from testimony, because testimony rests upon experience/' 
• * « * • 

It is not true that our belief in testimony rests wholly 
upon experience ; for, as eyery man has a principle of 
veracity which leads him to speak truth, unless his mind 
be under some particular wrong bias, so we are led, by the 
consciousness of this principle, and by the analogy which 
we suppose to exist between our own mind and the mind 
of others, to believe that they also speak the truth, imtil 
we learn by experience that they mean to deceive us. It 
is not accurate to state the firm and unalterable experience 
which is said to establish the laws of nature as somewhat 
distinct from testimony ; for since the observations of any 
individual are much too limited to enable him to judge of 
the uniformity of nature, the word experience, in the sense 
in which it is used in this proposition, presupposes a faith 
in testimony, for it comprehends the observations of others 
communicated to us through that channel. It is not true 
that a firm and unalterable experience hath established the 
laws of nature, because the histories of all countries are 
filled with accounts of deviations from them. • • • 

Experience vouches that which is past ; but if the word 
has any meaning, experience does not vouch that which is 
friture. Our judgment of the future is an inference which 
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we draw from the reports of experience conceniiiig tbe 
past ; the reports may be true, and yet onr inference may 
be falseu Thus experience declares that it is not agreeable 
to the usual course of nature for the dead to rise. Suppose 
twelve men to declare that the dead do nsually arise, there 
would be proof against proof — a particular testimony set 
against our own personal observations, and against all the 
reports and observationB of others which we had collected 
upon that subject. But suppose twelve men to declare 
that one dead man did arise, here is no opposition between 
the reports of experience and their testimony ; for it does 
not fsdl within the province of experience to declare that 
it is impossible for the dead to rise, or that the usual 
course of nature in this matter shall never be departed 
from. We may hastily draw such inferences from the 
reports of experience. But the inference is our own : we 
have taken too wide a step in making it ; and it is a soph- 
ism to say that, because experience vonches the premises, 
experience vouches also that conclusion which is drawn 
from them merely by a defect in our mode of reasoning. 

When witnesses, then, attest miracles, experience and 
testimony do not contradict one another. Experience 
declares that such events do not usually happen ; testi- 
mony declares that they have happened in that instance. 
Each makes its own report, and the report of both may be 
true. Instances somewhat similar occur in other cases. 
Unusual events, extraordinary phenomena in nature, strange 
revolutions in poUtics, uncommon efforts of genius or of 
memory, are all received upon testimony. Magnetism, 
electricity, and galvanism, are opposite to the properties 
of matter formerly known ; yet many who never saw these 
new powers exerted give credit to the reports of the 
experiments that have been made. Experience, indeed, 
begets a presumption with regard to the future. We are 
disposed to believe that tbe facts which have been uni- 
formly observed will recur in similar circumstances, and 
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we act upon this presumption. But as new situations may 
occur in which a difference of circumstances produces a 
difference in the event, and as we do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances which discriminate 
every new case, this presumption is overturned by credible 
testimony relating facts different from those which have 
been observed. * » » * 

The apostles were chosen by Jesus to be witnesses to 
the uttermost parts of the earth of all things which he did, 
both in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, and of his 
resurrection from the dead. This was the commission 
which they received from him immediately before his 
ascension, the character under which they appeared before 
the Jewish council, and the office which they assume in 
their writings. It is not my business to spread out the 
circumstances which render theirs a credible testimony, 
and give to each its proper colouring ; it is enough for me 
to mention the sources of argument. 

In judging of the credibility of this testimony, you are 
led back to that branch of the internal evidence of Chris- 
tianity which arises from the character of the apostles, as 
it appears in their writings — in their unblemished conduct 
and distinguished virtues — in that soundness of under- 
standing and calmness of temper which are opposite to 
enthusiasm, — and in those simple, artless manners, which 
are most unlike to imposture. You are further to observe, 
that their relation of the miracles of Jesus consists of 
palpable facts, which were the objects of sense. The 
power by which a man bom blind received his sight was 
invisible ; but that the man was bom blind might be 
learned with certainty from his parents or neighbours : 
and that, by obeying a simple command of Jesus, he 
recovered his sight, was manifest to every spectator. 
The power which raised a dead man wjbis invisible ; but 
that Jesus and his disciples met a large company carry- 
ing forth a young man to his burial — ^that-this young man 
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was known to his friends, and believed by all the company 

to be truly dead, and that upon Jesus coming to the bier, 

and bidding him arise, he sat up and began to speak — 

all these are points which it did not require a superior 

learning or sagacity to discern, but concerning which any 

person in the exercise of his senses, who was present and 

who bestowed an ordinary degree of attention, could not be 

mistaken. The case is the same with the other miracles. 
« • « « * 

The history of mankind has not preserved a testimony 
so complete and satisfying as that which I have now 
stated. If, in conformity to the exhibitions which the 
writings of these men give of their character, you suppose 
their testimony to be true, then you can g^ve the most 
natural account of every part of their conduct, of their 
conversion, their steadfastness, and their heroism. But if^ 
notwithstanding every appearance of truth, you suppose 
their testimony to be false, inexplicable circumstances and 
glaring absurdities crowd upon you. You must suppose 
that twelve men of mean birth, of no education, living in 
that humble station which placed ambitious views out of 
their reach and far from their thoughts, without any aid 
from the state, formed the noblest scheme that ever entered 
into the mind of man, adopted the most daring means of 
executing that scheme, and conducted it with such address 
as to conceal the imposture under the semblance of simpli- 
city and virtue. You must suppose that men, guilty of 
blasphemy and falsehood, united in an attempt the best 
contrived, and which has in fact proved the most suc- 
cessful, for making the world virtuous; that they formed 
this singular enterprise without seeking any advantage to 
themselves, with an avowed contempt of honour and profit, 
and with the certain expectation of scorn and persecution; 
that, although conscious of one' another s villany, none of 
them ever thought of providing for his own security by dis- 
closing the fraud ; but that, amidst sufferings the most grie v* 
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ous to flesh and blood, they persevered in their conspiracy 
to cheat the world into piety, honesty, and benevolence. 

They who can swallow such suppositions have no title 
to object to miracles. They should remember that there 
is a moral as well as a physical order ; that there are 
certain general principles by which human actions are 
regulated, and upon which we are accustomed to proceed 
in our judgments of the conduct of men; and that it is 
much more difficult to conceive that, in opposition to those 
principles which analogy and experience have established, 
such a testimony as the apostles uttered should be false, 
than that the laws of nature in some particular instances 
should have been suspended. Of the suspension of the 
laws of nature we can give a rational account : the purpose 
for which it is said to have been made renders it not in- 
credible. But the falsehood of testimony in such circum- 
stances would be a phenomenon in the .history of the 
human mind so strange and inexplicable, that we need not 
be afraid to apply to this case the words of Mr Hume, 
although he certainly did not mean them to be so applied : 
^' No testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 
establish." The falsehood of the testimony of the apostles 
would be more miraculous — i e., it is more improbable 
than any fact which they attest. ♦ ♦ « 



INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTUBE. 

« « * « * 

In order to establish your minds in the belief that the 
Scriptures are given by inspiration of God, it is necessary 
to begin with observing that inspiration is not impossible. 
The Father of spirits may act upon the minds of his crea- 
tures, and this action may extend to any degree which the 
purposes of divine wisdom require* « « « 
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A point to be considered is, whether there be anything 
in the books themselves inconsistent with the notion of 
their being inspired. It is impossible for me to follow the 
detail into which this point runs. But I may saggest the 
general heads of answer to the multiplicity of objections 
which fall under it. Even those who acknowledge the 
excellence of the general system contained in the New 
Testament, who admit that it must have been revealed to 
the authors of the books by the Spirit of Ood, and that 
there are some instances in which the clearness of the pre- 
dictions, and even the majesty of the style, imply a pecu- 
liar illumination and direction of their minds, even such 
persons meet, in reading the New Testament, with diffi- 
culties wliich they are unable to reconcile with the notion 
of inspiration ; and if they are stumbled, others, who wish 
to discredit the truth of Christianity, represent the notion 
of inspiration as rendered wholly indefensible, and even 
ridiculous, by the mistakes in small matters, the contra- 
dictions, the varieties, and littleness that occur in several 
places, and the numberless instances of a style very far 
removed from that which tlie Almighty might be conceived 
to assume. 

When yon come to examine these objections, recollect 
that the objectors upon such a subject have great advan- 
tage. It is very easy to start difficulties and objections. 
And when the solution is to be derived from an examina- 
tion of the context, and from a knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages and customs, the difficulty or objection may be 
urged in so specious or lively a manner as to make a deep 
impression before the solution can be brought forward. 
But the diligence, the learning, and sagacity of modem 
commentators have furni^ed every student, who wishes 
the Scriptures to be true, with satisfying answers to the 
most formidable objections against particular parts of them ; 
and it is a general rule which you ought to observe in your 
study of the Scriptures, never to suppose, never to allow 
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the most positive affirmation or the most pointed ridicule 
to persnade you that a passage is indefensible, becanse 
that measure of information respecting antiquity, and of 
experience in sacred criticism, which you possess, does not 
suggest the manner in which it can be defended. Ton 
will find, upon inquiry, that apparent contradictions in the 
narration of the Gospels, or in the doctrine of the Epistles, 
may be easily reconciled; that expressions, which have 
been represented as mean, are justified by the practice of 
classical writers; that the harsh sense, which single 
phrases seem to contain, is removed either by a more 
accurate translation of the original or by the connection 
in which they stand ; that supposed errors in chronology 
or geography either disappear upon being closely examined, 
or arise from some of those trifling variations in the copies 
of the New Testament which modem criticism has inves- 
tigated ; that those parts of the conduct of Peter and Paul 
which have been censured are in no respect inconsistent 
with the general doctrine which they taught ; and, upon 
the whole, that, as the general matter of the New Testa- 
ment could not have been known to any who were not in- 
spired of God, and as the manner in which that matter is 
delivered appears, the more it is considered, to be the more 
fit and excellent, so there is nothing throughout all the 
books unworthy of that measure of inspiration of which we 
have hitherto spoken. ♦ « » 

It hath pleased God that the Christian world should 
derive those treasures of divine knowledge which resided 
in the apostles, not by formal systematical discourses com- 
posed for the instruction of future ages, but by the short 
familiar incidental mention of the Christian doctrines in 
their epistles. This form of the doctrinal writings of the 
apostles has been stated as an objection to their being, 
inspired ; bat by a little attention you will perceive the 
great advantages of their being permitted to adopt this 
form. Our industry is thus quickened in searching the 
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Scriptures. The doctrines are rendered more level to the 
capacity of the great body of Christians, and more easily 
recalled to their minds by this mode of being delivered ; 
and the books containing the doctrines are thus made to 
bring along with them internal marks of authenticity, 
which could not have belonged to them had they been in 
another form. The inscription of the Epistle is a sure 
voucher, transmitted from the earliest times, that a letter 
had truly been sent by an apostle of Christ to a church. 
The character of the apostle is marked in his epistle, and 
the many little circumstances, which his situation or that 
of the church introduces into an affectionate letter, while 
they exhibit the natural escpressions of Christian benevo- 
lence, bring a conviction more satisfying than that which 
arises from any testimony, that the apostles of Jesus pro- 
ceeded, in execution of the charge given them by l^eir 
Master, to make disciples of all nations. • * » 



USE OF REASON IN RELIGION. 

« « * « * 

Everything which is revealed by God comes to his crea- 
tures from so high an authority, that it may be rested in 
vrith perfect assurance as true. Nothing can be received 
by us as true which is contrary to the dictates of reason, 
because it is impossible for us to perceive at the same time 
the truth and the falsehood of a proposition. But many 
things are true which we do not fully comprehend, and 
many propositions which appear incredible when they are 
first enunciated are found, upon examination, such as our 
understanding can readily admit These principles appear 
to me to embrace the whole of the subject, and they mark 
out the steps by which reason is to proceed in judging of 
the truths of religion. We first examine the evidences of 
revelation. K these satisfy our understandings, we are 
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certain that there can be no contradiction between the 
doctrines of this tme religion and the dictates of right 
reason. If any such contradiction appear, there must be 
some mistake : by not making a proper use of our reason 
in the interpretation of the Gospel, we suppose that it con- 
tains doctrines which it does not teach ; or we give the 
name of right reason to some narrow prejudices which 
deeper reflection and more enlarged knowledge will dissi- 
pate ; or we consider a proposition as implying a contra- 
diction, when, in truth, it is only imperfectly understood. 
Here, as in every other case, mistakes are to be corrected 
by measuring back our steps. We must examine closely 
and impartially the meaning of those passages which appear 
to contain the doctrine ; we must compare them with one 
another; we must endeavour to derive light from the 
general phraseology of Scripture and the analogy of faith ; 
and we shall generally be able, in this way, to separate the 
doctrine from all those adventitious circumstances which 
give it the appearance of absurdity. If a doctrine, which, 
upon the closest examination, appears unquestionably to 
be taught in Scripture, still does not approve itself to our 
understanding, we must consider carefully what it is that 
prevents us from receiving it There may be preconceived 
notions hastily taken up which that doctrine opposes : there 
may be pride of understanding that does not readily submit 
to the views which it communicates ; or reason may need 
to be reminded that we must expect to find in religion 
many things which we are not able to comprehend. One 
of the most important ofSces of reason is to recognise her 
own limits. She never can be moved by any authority to 
receive as true what she perceives to be absurd. But if 
she has formed a just estimate of the measure of human 
knowledge, she will not shelter her presumption in reject- 
ing the truths of revelation under the pretence of contra- 
dictions that do not really exist ; she will readily admit 
that there may be in a subject some points which she 

B 
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knows, and others of which she is ignorant ; she will not 
allow her ignorance of the latter to shake the evidence of 
the former, but will yield a firm assent to that which she 
does understand, without presuming to deny what is beyond 
her comprehension. And thus availing herself of all the 
light which she now has, she will wait in humble hope for 
the time when a larger measure shall be imparted. * * • 



THE ATONEMENT. 

« * * « « 

It is impossible for any one who believes that Jesus 
Christ is a mere man to entertain such an opinion of the 
value of his sufferings as to think that they could be a 
sacrifice for the sins of the world and a satisfaction to the 
justice of God. A denial, therefore, of the pre-existence of 
our Saviour, and a denial of the doctrine of satisfaction, are 
the two leading features of Socinianism, and they neces- 
sarily go together ; whereas aU, as far as I know, without 
exception, who believe in the Trinity, and a part of those 
who consider Jesus as the most exalted creature of God, 
embrace that part of the Catholic opinion which we are 
now to state — that is to say, they believe that, as this 
glorious person could not suffer in the form of God, he was 
made in the likeness of men, and dwelt amongst us in the 
body prepared for him, for this purpose chiefly, that he 
might suffer for the sins of men ; that the sorrows of his 
life, the agony of his last hours, and the bitterness of his 
death, were the punishment due to our transgressions, 
which it pleased the Father to lay upon him, and which he 
cheerfully undertook ; and that the sins of those who 
repent and believe are forgiven upon account of this sub- 
stitution of Jesus Christ in their stead, which is called his 
vicarious suffering. 

Tt is well known that the general strain of Scripture 
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favours this opinion ; for we meet with nnmberless expres- 
sions of this kind : " Christ was delivered for our offences; 
he suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust ; by his 
stripes we are healed ; he hath made peace by the blood 
of his cross ; he hath given himself ^for us an offering, and 
a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour." But it is not by a 
bare enumeration of such texts, than which there is nothing 
more easy, that the Catholic opinion is to be established; 
for those who oppose it do not deny that it appears to be 
favoured by the language of Scripture. But they maintain 
that it is liable to so many objections, and, in particular, is 
so contrary to the moral attributes of the Deity, that it 
cannot be true, and that they would not believe it even 
although it were taught in Scripture more plainly than it 
is ; and they say, further, that this opinion, though appar- 
ently favoured by Scripture, is not necessarily implied in 
the language there used ; that the phrases employed by 
those who hold it — ^viz., vindictive justice, vicarious suffer- 
ing, substitution, and satisfaction — are of human invention ; 
and that the expressions in Scripture which have been con- 
ceived to warrant such phrases admit of a milder interpre- 
tation. 

This being the manner in which the Catholic opinion is 
combated, those who defend it have to show, in the first 
place, that it is not irrational or unjust ; for, if it were, it 
could not form, as they say it does, the most important 
article in the Christian revelation ; and, in the second 
place, after they have fairly stated and vindicated their 
opinion, it remains for them to show that it is unquestion- 
ably the doctrine of Scripture, that the views there given 
of the method of our redemption by the sufferings of Christ 
correspond with the language which they employ in stat- 
ing their opinion, and with the principles upon which they 
rest the vindication of it I shall follow this natural divi- 
sion of the defence of the doctrine of the atonement ; and I 
think that I shall thus be able to furnish you with a com- 
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plete view of the kind of argument employed to prove that 

it is agreeable to reason, and that it is tanght by Scripture, 
« » « * » 

The objections urged against it are of a very formidable 
kind. Christians who hold other systems concerning the 
Gospel remedy unite with the enemies of revelation in mis- 
representing this doctrine ; and if you form your notion of 
it from the accounts commonly given by either of these 
classes of writers, you will perhaps be disposed to agree 
with Socinus in thinking that, whether it be contained in 
the Scriptures or not, it cannot be true. It has been said 
that this doctrine represents the Almighty as moved with 
fury at the insults offered to his Supreme Majesty, as im- 
patient to pour forth his fury upon some being, as indif- 
ferent whether that being deserves it or not, and as per- 
fectly appeased upon finding an object of vengeance in his 
own innocent Son. It has been said that a doctrine which 
represents the Almighty as sternly demanding a full 
equivalent for that which was due to him, and as receiv« 
ing that equivalent in the sufferings of his Son, transfers 
all the affection and gratitude of the human race from an 
inexorable being who did not remit any part of his right to 
another being who satisfied his claim. It has been said 
that a translation of guilt is impossible, because guilt is 
personal, and that a doctrine which represents the inno- 
cent as punished instead of the guilty, and the guilty as 
escaping by this punishment, contradicts the first principles 
of justice, subverts all our ideas of a righteous government; 
and, by holding forth an example of reward and punishment 
dispensed by Heaven, without any regard to the character 
of those who receive them, does, in fact, encourage men to 
live as they please. 

These objections are the more formidable that they have 
received no small countenance from the language of many of 
the most zealous friends of this doctrine. The atonement 
presents a subject of speculation most interesting to the 
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great body of the people, who are always incapable of me- 
taphysical precision of thought ; it enters into loose and 
popular harangues delivered by many who are more accus- 
tomed to speak than to think ; and the manner of stating 
it has been too often accommodated to prejudices which 
are inconsistent with truth and adverse to morality. It is 
not surprising that in such circumstances the mistakes of 
the friends of this doctrine have given much advantage to 
the misrepresentation of its enemies. • ♦ ♦ 

The first principle upon which a fair statement of the 
doctrine of the atonement proceeds is this, that sin is a 
violation of law, and that the Almighty, in requiring an 
atonement in order to the pardon of sin, acts as the supreme 
lawgiver.* So important is this principle, that all the objec- 
tions to the doctrine proceed upon other views of sin, 
which, to a certain extent, appear to be just, but which 
cannot be admitted to be complete without acknowledging 
that it is impossible to answer the objections. Thus, if 
you consider sin as merely an insult to the majesty of 
Heaven, God the Father as the person offended by this 
insult, tud that wrath of God of which the Scriptures 
speak as something analogous to the emotion of anger 
excited in our breasts by the petulance of our neighbours, 
it would seem, according to the notions which we entertain, 
more generous to lay aside this wrath, and to accept of au 
acknowledgment of the offence, than to demand reparation 
of the insult ; and it may be thought that the Almighty, 
in requiring another to suffer before an offence which is 
personal to himself can be forgiven, discovers a jealousy of 
his own dignity unbecoming that supreme majesty which 
is incapable of being tarnished by the conduct of his 
creatures. In like manner, if, because our Lord some- 
times calls trespasses by the name of debts, we stretch 
the comparison so far as to make it a complete description 
of sin — if, following out the similitude, we consider the 
Almighty as a creditor to whom the sinner has contracted 
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a debt, and forgiyeneBS as the remission of that debt which 
would haye been paid by the punishment of the sinner — 
there does not occur from this description any reason why 
the Almighty may not as freely forgive the sins of his 
creatures as a creditor may remit what is due to himself; 
and, therefore, when, instead of doing so, he requires pay- 
ment of the debt by the sufferings of his Son, he appears in 
the light of a rigorous creditor, who, having insisted upon 
his own, although the person originally bound was not able 
to pay, receives it from a surety ; so that all that grace of 
God in the forgiveness of sin which tlie Scriptures extol is 
without meaning; for when the debt is paid, the liberation 
of the debtor is a matter of right, not of favour. Further, 
if the intrinsic evil of sin is the only thing attended to, 
and the sinner be considered in no other light than as a 
reasonable creature who has deformed his nature, and 
whose character has become odious, it. may be thought 
that repentance is the proper remedy of this evil. Men, 
Dot being quab'fied to judge of the sincerity of those who 
profess sorrow for their past trespasses, would act unwisely 
if they pardoned every person who appears to be penitent ; 
but it is impossible that the Supreme Being can be mis- 
taken in judging of the hearts of men ; and, therefore, if 
the hatefulness of their conduct be the only cause of aliena- 
tion, whenever he discerns in them the marks of true refer- 
mation, that cause no longer exists ; and the sinner, by a 
real change upon his character, returns into favour with 
his Creator. According to this view of the matter, all that 
is necessary for dispensing forgiveness is an effectual 
method of promoting reformation; and the Socinians 
appear to give a complete account of the Gospel of Christ 
when they say that it saves us from our sins by leading us 
to forsake them. 
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SUBSTITUTION, OB VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 

Thus many of the principal objections against the doc- 
trine of the atonement remain without an answer, when 
we confine our notions of sin to these three views of it. 
But although it be true that sin is an insult to the majesty 
of Heaven, by which the Supreme Being is offended, that 
it is in some sense a debt to the Creator, and that it can- 
not be beheld by a pure spirit without the highest dis- 
approbation, there is a further view of it not directly in- 
cluded under any of these ; and all the objections which 
I mentioned arise from the stopping short at some one of 
these views, or at least employing the language peculiar 
to them, without going on to state this further view, that 
sin is a violation of the law given by the Supreme Being. 
But it is under the character of a lawgiver that the Al- 
mighty is to be regarded both in punishing and in foi^ 
giving the sins of men; for although by creation he is 
the absolute lord and proprietor of all, who may, without 
challenge or control, dispose of every part of his works in 
what manner he pleases, he does not exercise this right of 
sovereignty in the government of his reasonable creatures ; 
but he has made known to them certain laws, which ex- 
press what he would have them to do, and he has annexed 
to these laws certain sanctions, which declare the rewards 
of obedience and the consequences of transgression. It is 
this which constitutes what we call the moral government 
of God, of which aU those actions of the Almighty that 
respect what is right or wrong in the conduct of his rea- 
sonable creatures, form a part, and under which every 
man feels that he lives ; for although this moral govern- 
ment be administered with very unequal measures of in- 
struction to the subjects, there is no situation in which 
the human race have the use of their faculties, without 
recognising, in one degree or other, the law of their na- 
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tare ; and whether this knowledge be derived from senti- 
ment, or reason, or tradition, or written revelation, every- 
thing which to them is sin may with accuracy be defined 
the transgression of a law. 

If the Almighty, then, is to be regarded as a lawgiver, 
we mnst endeavour to rise to the most exalted conceptions 
which we are able to form of the plan of his moral govern- 
ment ; and for this purpose it is necessary that we should 
abstract from it every kind of weakness which is incident 
to the administration of human governments, and lay hold of 
those principles and maxims which reason and experience 
teach us to consider as essential to a good government, 
and without T^hich it does not appear to us that that ex- 
pression has any meaning. 

Now, it is the first principle of every good government 
that laws are enacted for the benefit of the community. 
The happiness of the whole body depends upon their 
being observed, for they would not have been enacted if 
the observance of them had been a matter of indifference 
to the public. Hence every person who violates the laws, 
besides the disi'espect which he shows to that authority 
by which they T^ere enacted, besides the hurt which in- 
dividuals may sustain by his action, does an injury to the 
public, because he disturbs that order and security which 
the laws establish. It is therefore essential to the ex- 
cellence of government that there succeeds, immediately 
after disobedience, what is called guilt — i. c, the desert of 
punishment, an obligation to suffer that which the law 
prescribes. Accordingly, in the code of laws of many 
northern nations, who were accustomed to estimate all 
crimes at certain rates, a murderer not only paid a sum to 
the relations of the deceased, as a compensation for their 
loss, but he paid a stmi to the king for the breach of the 
peace. And in all countries, that which is properly called 
punishment does not mean the putting the rights of a pri- 
vate party, who may have been immediately injured, in the 
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same state in whicli they were before the trespass was com- 
mitted, but it means the reparation made to the public by 
the suffering of the criminal for the disorder arising from 
his breach of the laws. The law generally defines what 
the measure of this suffering shall be ; and it is applied to 
particular cases by criminal judges, who, being only inter- 
preters of the law, have no power to remit the punish- 
ment. It is true that, in most human governments, a 
power is lodged somewhere of granting pardon, because, 
from the imperfection which necessarily adheres to them, 
it may often be inexpedient, or even unjust, that a person 
who has been legally condemned should suffer ; and there 
are times when the legislature sees meet to pass acts of 
indemnity. But it is only in very particular circumstances 
that the safety of the state admits the escape of a criminal; 
and in most cases the supreme authority proceeds, not 
with wrath, but from a calm and fixed regard to the essential 
interests of the community, to deter other subjects from 
violating. the laws, by exhibiting to their view punish- 
ment as the consequence of transgression. 

If we apply these maxims and principles, which appear 
to us implied in the very nature of good government, we 
shall find it impossible to conceive of God as a lawgiver, 
without thinking it essential to his character to punish 
transgression ; and the perfection of his government, far 
from superseding this exercise of that character, seems to 
render it the more becoming and the more indispensable. 
It is not that the wickedness of men can hurt him, that 
his throne is in any danger of being shaken by their com- 
binations, or that his treasures may be exhausted if his 
subjects do not pay what they owe him ; it is not from 
any such emotion as personal injury excites in our breast ; 
but it is because his laws are founded in the essential dif- 
ference between good and evil ; because they are adapted 
with wisdom and goodness to the circumstances of those 
to whom they are given, and because the happiness of the 
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whole rational creation depends upon tlie observance of 
them — ^that guilt under the divine government is followed 
by punishment. Hence you will observe that what divines 
call vindictive or punitive justice, far from deserving the 
opprobrious epithets with which it has been often loaded 
by hasty and superficial writers, belongs to the character 
of the Euler of the universe as mach as any other attri- 
bute of the divine nature ; for if the goodness of the law- 
giver and the excellence of his laws do not lead men to 
observe them, it remains for him to vindicate their author- 
ity, and to preserve that order for the sake of which they 
were given, by employing the punishment of transgression 
as the means of preventing the repetition of it. 

This mean is employed according to the natural course 
when the sinner bears the punishment^ of his own trans- 
gression ; and he can have no title to complain, although 
he endures the whole of that suffering which the law pre- 
scribes. In himian governments, those who execute the 
laws seldom have much liberty of choice in the exercise 
of punitive justice, because they are either merely the in- 
terpreters^ of law, or are accountable to some higher autho- 
rity ; and even when they feel no such external restraint, 
their imperfect knowledge of the effects of their own de- 
cisions makes it appear to them safer and wiser to follow 
the established course. But the Almighty, who has an 
entire comprehension of the whole circumstances of every 
case, may perceive that different manners of exercising 
punitive justice are equally well calculated to attain the 
ends of punishment. As he giveth not account of his 
matters, he cannot be restrained, by any circumstance 
foreign to himself, from adopting that manner which ap- 
pears to him best suited to the circumstances of the case ; 
and even our understandings can discern, in the situation 
of a guilty world, the strongest reasons for departing from 
that method of exercising punitive justice which lays the 
whole punishment of transgression upon the transgressor ; 
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for if all men are sinners, and if death, which is declared 
to be the punishment of sin, cannot possibly mean that 
those who die for their sins shall be happy hereafter, but 
must include the dissolution or the future misery of the 
sinner, it is manifest that the supreme Lawgiver, by exer- 
cising punitiye justice in this manner, would have put an 
end to the existence of the human race, or rendered them 
for ever wretched ; and, therefore, if there is any manner 
by which the ends of punitive justice can be attained in a 
consistency with the salvation of the human race, it ap- 
pears to us, judging a priori^ that it is becoming the 
Mmighty to adopt this manner, because in so doing he 
acts both as the Lawgiver of the universe and as the 
Father of mankind. 

In the substitution of Jesus Christ, according to the 
Catholic opinion, there is a translation of the guilt of the 
sinners to him ; by which is not meant that he who was 
innocent became a sinner, but that what he suffered was 
upon accoimt of sin. To perceive the reason for adopting 
this expression, you must carry in your minds a precise 
notion of the meaning of the three words, sin, guilt, and 
punishment. Sin is the violation of law ; guilt is the de- 
sert of punishment which succeeds this violation ; and 
punishment is the suffering in consequence of this desert. 
When you separate suffering from guilt, it ceases to be 
punishment, and becomes mere calamity or afQiction ; and, 
although the Almighty may be conceived, by his sovereign 
dominion, to have the right of laying any measure of suf- 
fering upon any being, yet suffering, even when inflicted 
by Heaven, unless it is connected with guilt, does not at" 
tain the ends of punishment. In order, therefore, that the 
Bufferings of the Son of God might be such as it became 
the Lawgiver of the universe to inflict, it was necessary 
that the sufferer, who had no sin of his own, should be 
considered and declared as taking upon him that obliga- 
tion to punishment which the human race had incurred by 
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their sins. Then his sufferings became punishment, not 
indeed deserved by sins of his own, but due to him as 
bearing the sins of others. 

Although the sufferings of Jesus Christ, in consequence 
of this translation of guilt, became the punishment of sin, 
it is plain that they are not that very punishment which 
the sins deserved ; and hence it is that they are called, by 
those who hold the Catholic opinion, a satisfaction for the 
sins of the world. The word satisfaction is known in the 
Boman law, from which it is borrowed, to denote that 
method of fulfilling an obligation which may either be ad- 
mitted or refused. When a person, by the non-perform- 
ance of a contract, has incurred a pebalty, he is entitled 
to a discbarge of the contract if he pays the penalty ; but 
if, instead of paying the penalty itself, he offers something 
in place of it, the person who has a right to demand the 
penalty may grant a discharge or not, as he sees meet. 
If he is satisfied with that which is offered, he will grant 
the discharge ; if he is not satisfied, he cannot be called 
unjust — ^he may act wisely in refusing it. According to 
this known meaning of the word, the sufferings of Christ 
for sin have received the name of a satisfaction to the 
justice of God, because they were not the penalty that had 
been incurred, but were something accepted by the Law- 
giver instead of it. It appears even to us inconsistent 
with the character of the Lawgiver of the universe, and 
many reasons in his universal government which we are 
not qualified to perceive may have rendered it in the highest 
degree unfit, that an act of indemnity, by which the sins 
of all that repent and believe are forgiven, should be pub- 
lished to the human race without some awful example of 
the punishment of transgression. It pleased God to exhibit 
this example in the sufferings of his own Son. By de- 
claring that the iniquities of the whole world were laid 
upon this person, he transferred to him the guilt of man* 
kind ; and thus showed them, at the very time when their 
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sins are forgiyen, that no transgression of his law can 
escape with impunity. 

It follows, from the account which has been given of a 
satisfaction for sin, that it cannot procure the pardon of 
the sinner without the goodwill of the Lawgiver, because 
it offers something in place of that which he was entitled 
to demand ; and for this reason the Catholic opinion con« 
coming the nature of the remedy brought in the Gospel, 
far from excluding, will be found, when rightly understood, 
to magnify the mercy of the Lawgiver. Those who know 
best how to defend it never speak of any contest between 
the justice and the mercy of God, because they believe 
that there is the most perfect harmony amongst all the 
divine perfections; they never think so unworthily of 
God as to conceive that his fury was appeased by the in« 
terposition of Jesus Christ ; but they unifonnly represent 
the scheme of our redemption as originating in the love of 
Gt>d the Father, who both provided and accepted that sub- 
stitution by which siuners are saved ; and they hold that 
the forgiveness of sins is free, because, although granted 
upon that consideration which the Lawgiver saw meet to 
exact, it was given to those who had no right to expect it, 
and who could have fulfilled their obligation to punish* 
ment only by their destruction or their eternal misery. 

One ' essential point in the statement of the Catholic 
opinion yet remains. Allowing that it became the Buler 
of the universe to exhibit the righteousness of his govern- 
ment, by punishing transgression at the time when re- 
mission of sins was preached in the Gospel, and that we 
are thus able to assign the reason of that translation of 
guilt, without which a guilty world could not be saved, it 
may still be inquired upon what principle an innocent 
person was made to suffer this punishment ; and it is one 
part of the objections to the Catholic opinion, that no 
reason of expediency, not even mercy to the human race, 
can render it right or fit that he who had done no sin 
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should be punished as a sinner. When the Socinians are 
asked in what manner they can acconnt for the sn£ferings 
of Jesus Christ, who, even in the judgment of those who 
lower his character to that of a peaceable mortal, must be 
allowed to have sufifered more, although he sinned less, 
than other men, thej resolved them into an act of dominion 
in the Creator, the same kind of sovereignty by which he 
often sends the heaviest afflictions upon the worthiest per- 
sons, and, disposing of his creatures at his pleasure, brings 
good out of eviL But this is an account to which those 
who hold the Catholic opinion cannot have recourse, be- 
cause their whole system proceeds upon this principle, 
that the Almighty is to be considered, in every part of 
this transaction, not as an absolute proprietor, who does 
what he will with his own, but as a righteous governor, 
who derives the reasons of his conduct from the laws 
which constitute his government. In the Catholic opinion, 
therefore, the consent of him who endured the sufferings 
is conjoined with the act of the Lawgiver, who accepted 
them as a satisfaction for sin; and it is by the conjunction 
of these two circumstances, the consent of the sufferer 
and the acceptance of the Lawgiver, that the sufferings of 
Christ are essentially distinguished from all other instances 
of vicarious punishment. • • « » 

Although persons, in certain situations, may conceive it 
to be their duty, or may feel an inclination, to make an 
exertion of benevolence painful to themselves and profit- 
able to others ; and although the enthusiasm of affection 
has sometimes produced a wish to bear for others all that 
they had deserved — yet, from the nature of the thing; 
there cannot be in such cases a legal substitution. No 
person is entitled to give a formal consent that his life 
shall be taken by God in place of that of another, because 
his own is entirely at the disposal of his Creator ; and it 
would be presumptuous in him to offer to the Almighty to 
suffer the punishment of another man^s sins, for every man 
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has to bear his own iniquity, and every man may know 
that, if God were to enter into judgment with him, this is 
a load more than sufficient for him. 

When you turn to human judgments, you will find 
nothing exactly similar to what is called a satisfaction for 
sin by the sufferings of Christ ; and a little attention will 
satisfy you that the dissimilarity is not accidental, but is 
founded on the nature of things. In those cases in which 
the penalty incurred by breach of coutract is a sum of 
money or a prestation that may be performed by any one, 
he who pays the sum or does the service for the person 
originally bound undergoes what may properly be called 
vicariovs punishment ; but he cannot be said to make 
satisfaction, because he does the very thing which was 
required, and the liberation of the panel becomes, in con- 
sequence of such substitution, a matter of right, not of 
favour. In those cases in which the penalty incurred is a 
punishment that attaches to the person of the panel — ^as 
imprisonment, banishment, stripes, or death — ^human law 
does not admit of substitution, because, in all such cases, 
there cannot be that concurrence of the acceptance of the 
Lawgiver, and the valid consent of the substitute, without 
which substitution is illegal. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

A man, indeed, is often called to expose his life to danger 
in the discharge of his duty ; and it is not the part either 
of a man or of a Christian to value life so much as, for the 
sake of preserving it, to decline doing what he ought to do. 
But that he may be warranted to make a sacrifice incon- 
sistent with the first law of his nature, the law of self-pre- 
servation, it should be clearly marked out to him to be his 
duty, by circumstances not of his choosing. It is true, 
also, that the first principles of social union give the rulers 
of the state a right to call forth the subjects in the most 
hazardous services, because a nation cannot exist unless it 
be defended by the members. But if, in consequence of 
this connection vdth the community, a good citizen should 
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not feel himself at liberty to decline when he is sent as a 
hostage, and if he should be put to death because the na- 
tion from which he came did not fulfil the treaty, tlie ille- 
gality of the substitution would only be transferred from 
the individual who did his duty in obeying to the com- 
munity who took the life of a subject, not to defend the 
state, but to leave the state at liberty to break its faith. 
To the avri'>^fv^ol of the ancients there was not the apology 
of a public order. Theirs was a private act, proceeding 
often, it may be, from the most laudable sentiments, but 
exceeding the powers given to man, and upon that account 
invalid. » ♦ » » 

The imperfect knowledge which every human lawgiver 
has of the circumstances of the case, disqualifies him from 
judging how far the ends of pimishment may be attained 
by substitution, so that it is wiser for him to follow the 
established course of justice, which lays the punishment 
upon the transgressor ; and in capital punishments the law 
of nature forbids substitution ; because no warmth of affec- 
tion, and no apprehension of utility, warrant a man volun- 
tarily to sacrifice that life which is the gift of God to him, 
merely that another who deserved to die might live. For 
these reasons I said that, in everything which seems to 
approach to a substitution amongst men, there is wanting 
that concurrence of the acceptance of the lawgiver, and the 
consent of the substitute, without which substitution is 
illegal But these two circumstances meet in the substi- 
tution of Christ ; and it is this peculiar concurrence which 
forms the complete vindication of the Catholic opinion. 

Jesus Christ was capable of giving his consent to suffer 
and to die for the sins of men, because he had that power 
over his life which a mere man cannot have. Death did 
not come upon him by the condition of his being ; but, 
having existed from all ages in the form of God, he assumed, 
at a particular season, the fashion of a man, for this very 
cause that he might suffer and die. All the parts of his 
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safferings were known to him before he visited this world ; 
he saw the consequences of them, both to mankind and to 
himself: and, with every circumstance fullj in his view, 
he said unto his Father, as it is written in the volume of 
Grod's book concerning him, " Lo I I come fjo do thj will, 
God I" * His own words mark most explicitly that he 
had that power over his life which a mere man has not : 
^' No man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self : I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again ; " -|- and upon this power, peculiar to Jesus, 
depends the significancy of that expression which his 
apostles use concerning him, " he gave himself for us" — 
i. €., with a valid, deliberate consent, he acted in all that 
he suffered as our substitute. 

It affords a favourable view of the consistency of the 
Catholic opinion, that the very same dignity of character 
which qualified the substitute to give his consent, implies 
the strongest reasons for the acceptance of the Lawgiver — 
the other circumstance which must concur in order to 
render vicarious suffering a satisfaction to justice. The 
support which the human nature of Jesus received from 
his divine enabled him to sustain that wrath which the 
Lawgiver saw meet to lay upon a person who was bearing 
the sins of the world. The exalted character of the suf- 
ferer exhibited to the rational creation the evil and hei- 
nousness of sin, which the Supreme Lawgiver did not choose 
to forgive without such a substitution; and the love of 
God to the human race, which led him to accept of the 
sufferings of a substitute, was illustrated in the most strik- 
ing manner by his not sparing for such a purpose a person 
so dear to him as his own Son. 

These grounds of the reasonableness of the Catholic 
opinion, which we deduce from tlie character of the substi- 
tute, have no necessary connection with some assertions 
which occur in many theological books. * * * 

* Hebrews, x. 7. t John, x. 18. 

C 
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It is of great importance to vindicate the Catholic opinion 
from that appearance of presumption which the language 
of some of its zealons friends has annexed to it. Bat such, 
language is by no means essential to the statement of 
this opinion. We do not say what God could have done, 
or what were all the reasons for his doing what we think 
the Scriptures tell us he has done ; but we say that, in 
the revelation which is given of the dignity of Jesus Christ, 
we discern both that he was capable of giving consent, 
and that he is such a substitute as it became the Lawgiver 
to accept 

It appears, then, to follow, from what has been stated, 
that when the sins of the penitent are forgiven upon ac- 
count of the substitution of the sufferings of Christ, the 
authority of the divine government is as completely vindi- 
cated as if transgressors had suffered all the punishment 
which they deserved ; at the same time, the most tender 
compassion is displayed to the human race, so that the 
Supreme Lawgiver appears both merciful and just. The 
harmony with which the divine perfections unite in this 
scheme is considered, by those who hold the Catholic 
opinion, as a strong internal evidence that it is the true 
interpretation of Scripture. For it has been often said, 
and it must always be repeated when this subject is dis- 
cussed, that, had the Gospel been a simple declaration of 
forgiveness to all that repent, men would have felt that a 
g^eneral act of indemnity, so easily pronounced, was an en- 
couragement to sin ; and, instead of being deeply impressed 
with the richness of that grace from which it flowed, might 
have regarded it as an ordinary exertion of divine goodness, 
of the same rank with those bounties of Providence which 
are daily communicated. Whereas the preparation, the 
solemnity, and the expense which, according to the Catholic 
opinion, attended the pronouncing of this act, both enhance 
the value and guard against the abuse of it. When we be- 
hold the Son of God descending from heaven, that he might 
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bear our sins in bis bodj on the tree, and the forgiveness of 
sins preached through the name of a crucified Saviour, we 
read in the charter which conveys our pardon that there 
is a deep malignitj in sin, and we learn to adore the kind* 
ness and love of God which at such a price brought us de- 
liverance. All those declarations of the placability of the 
divine nature, which the Socinians quote in support of 
their system, are thus allowed by the Catholic opinion their 
fall force. We say, as they do, that the Lord God is mer- 
cifal and gracious, and ready to forgive ; and although we 
contend that pardon is dispensed only upon account of the 
sufferings of Christ, yet, far from thinking that the love of 
God is in this way obscured, we hold that this manner of 
dispensing pardon is the brightest display of the greatness 
of the divine mercy. But we claim it as the peculiar ad- 
vantage of the Catholic opinion, that, according to it, the 
display of mercy is conjoined with an exhibition of the evil 
of sin ; and when we advance to other parts of the subject, 
•we say, further, that the remedy thus procured is dispensed 
and applied in a manner wisely calculated to give the most 
effectual check to those abuses of which so striking an in- 
stance of the divine compassion is susceptible. 



SACRIFICE. 

* * If vicarious punishment is the foundation of the Gospel 
remedy, that analogy which, from other circumstances, we 
know to pervade all the dispensations of religion from the 
beginning of the world, leads us to expect, in the previous 
intercourse between man and his Creator, some intimation 
of this method of saving sinners. As soon as we turn our 
attention to this subject, we are struck with the universal 
use of sacrifice. A worshipper bringing an animal to be 
slain at the altar of his Gk>d, presents an obvious resem- 
blance, which has been eagerly laid hold of by those who 
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defend the doctrine of pardon by snbstitation ; and yet yon 
will find that much discussion and an accurate discritnina* 
tion are necessary, before any sound and clear argument 
in favour of that doctrine can be warrantably drawn from 
this general practice ; for, in the first place, many of the 
sacrifices of the heathen were merely eucharistical expres- 
sions of gratitude for blessings received, or festivals in 
honour of the deity worshipped by the sacrifice, at which 
he was supposed to be present, and in which it was con- 
ceived by the vulgar that he partook. Even the votive 
and propitiatory sacrifices — i e., those which expressed a 
wish of the worshipper, and his earnest desire to obtain 
the favour of the deity — may be considered as only a 
method of supplication, in which a solemn action accom- 
panied the words that were used ; or as a bribe, by which 
the worshipper, presenting what was most precious in his 
own sight, solicited the protection of his god. 

But, in the second place, although there were sacrifices 
among the heathen which approached nearer to the notion 
of a substitution, it is not certain whether they were of 
divine or of human original. To some, the universality 
and the nature of the practice, taken together, appear to 
furnish a strong presumption, or even a clear proof, that it 
was in the beginning commanded by God ; whilst others 
think that, by attending to the state of the mind under the 
influence of religious emotions, and to the early mode of 
speaking by action, a reasonable and natural account can 
be given of the introduction and progress of sacrifice, with- 
out having recourse to the authority of the Creator ; and 
there are many to whom it appears a strange method of 
defending a peculiar doctrine of revelation, to have re- 
course to a practice which, although it originated in senti- 
ments dictated to all men by particular situations, and 
might at first be innocent and expressive, is known to 
have degenerated, in process of time, not merely into a 
frivolous service, but into cruel and shocking rites. 
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I know few subjects upon which more has been written 
to less purpose than the origin of sacriiices. * * * But there 
are two points totally independent of any of the particu- 
lar systems that have been formed concerning it, which 
it appears to me of much importance for those who de- 
fend the Catholic opinion to carry along with them. The 
one is, that, amidst the multiplicity of heathen sacri- 
fices, there were some in which the people understood that 
the victim was substituted in place of the offerer, and 
suffered the whole or a part of the punishment which the 
offerer deserved. I do not inquire into the origin of this 
kind of sacrifices, because, whatever were the steps by 
which they were introduced, and whether they were the 
earliest or the latest sacrifices, it remains equally true that 
they were known and used by ancient nations^ and that 
this is a fact of which the classics furnish the most abun- 
dant and various evidence. » ♦ « 

The second point which may be gathered from the 
heathen sacrifices, independently of any speculation with 
regard to the origin of sacrifice, is this : As the practice of 
substituting a victim to bear the wrath due to the offerer 
was nearly universal, an idea which could not fail to be- 
come so familiar to the minds of all men was everywhere 
expressed, so that in the languages of all nations there 
are found various words which were significant of this 
idea, and the meaning of which evaporates if you throw 
it aside. Every language must be interpreted according 
to the sentiments and customs of those who used it. 
Whether these sentiments and customs be founded in 
nature or in prejudice, is a matter of another considera- 
tion ; but since the persons amongst whom they prevailed 
spoke according to their views of things, we speak unin- 
teUigibly, or with a design to mislead, if we employ their 
words without recollecting their ideas ; and when we pro- 
fess to interpret ancient books, we err against the first 
rules of criticism, if, instead of adopting the interpretation 
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suggested bj ancient manners, we attempt to bend the 
words wbicb occur there to ideas which we may beKeve 
to be right, but which we must acknowledge to be new. 

It is known to every classical scholar that there are 
Greek and Latin words which denote the act of expiation ; 
the effect ascribed to sacrifice ; the method of propitiating 
the gods by sacrifice ; the end conceived to be obtained by 
substituting something else in place of the punishment 
due to the offender. • ♦ * 

From such Latin words, there have been transfused in- 
to modem languages, and particularly into ours, several 
single words and phrases significant of these ideas ; and 
many of the Greek words passed with the universal lan- 
guage of ancient Greece to the other nations, and particu- 
larly to the authors of the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament, and to the writers of the New Testament, 
in whose works every sound critic must understand them, 
unless some notice is given of a different acceptation, ac- 
cording to that which he knows to have bben their re- 
ceived sense in the country from which they came. 

Having gathered these two points from the sacrifices of 
other nations, we proceed to direct our attention to that 
people whose history forms a large part of the Scriptures 
which Christians receive. » ♦ • 

It cannot be denied by any who receive the Scriptures, 
that the sacrifices prescribed in the law of Moses were of 
divine institution. But it has been said by many, that, in 
the multiplicity of these sacrifices, there was an accom- 
modation to that taste which the people of Israel had 
acquired during their long residence in Egypt, the ancient 
nursery of superstition ; and from thence it is insinuated that 
the Jewish sacrifices do not afford a sound argument in 
favour of any particular opinion with regard to the nature 
of the Gospel. The observation upon which this inference 
is meant to be founded may be true to a certain extent — i.e., 
we may suppose that the Almighty, who, in all his deal- 
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ings with his creatures, remembers their infirmities, gave 
this people such a dispensation of religion as they were 
qualified to receive; and, accordingly, we are accustomed 
to vindicate the acknowledged imperfection of the Mosaic 
dispensation by saying that it was suited to the circum- 
stances of the world in those days. But the slightest atten- 
tion will satisfy you, that to say the Mosaic ritual was 
accommodated to the acquired taste of the people, is to 
assert a proposition which cannot be admitted, without 
very great limitations. Forty years were spent in the 
journey from Egypt to Canaan, for this declared purpose, 
that the whole generation who had lived in Egypt might 
perish before the people were settled in their new habita- 
tion. Those whom Joshua led into Canaan were ordered 
to exterminate the former inhabitants, that they might not 
be enticed to imitate their idolatry. They were warned 
against inquiring how these nations had served their gods ; 
and they were taught to regard many practices which they 
had left in Egypt, and which they found in the nations around 
Canaan, as an abomination to the Lord. ^^ The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them, I am the Lord your God. After the doings 
of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do : 
and after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring 
you, shall ye not do : neither shall ye walk in their ordi- 
nances. Te shall do my judgments, and keep mine ordi- 
nances, to walk therein : I am the Lord your God." * 
Indeed, it is impossible to read the books of Moses without 
feeling that, as the posterity of Abraham were, in the lan- 
guage of the law,-|- a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a peculiar people, holy unto the Lord, so one great object 
of their ritual was to preserve them from the surrounding 
idolatry, by keeping their minds so much occupied with 
the service which the true God had appointed, as to leave 
them neither leisure nor inclination to go after other gods. 

* Leviticus, xviii. 1-4. f Exodus, xix. 5,6; 1 Peter, ii. 9. 
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In this view, it must appear not onlj nnworthy of God, but 
inconsistent with the very end for which the nation was 
formed, that there should be imported into this ritual from 
their idolatrous neighbours any practice inconsistent with 
reason and justice ; and we are entitled to assume it as a 
principle, that all those directions with regard to sacrifice 
which are found in the Jewish law, were agreeable to the 
nature and the perfections of that God by whose authority 
Moses delivered them to the people. 

When we apply this principle in examining the Mosaic 
ritual, we immediately discover that a substitution of the 
victim for the offerer, which we had found amongst the 
sacrifices of all heathen nations, was there consecrated by 
the express appointment of God. It is not meant that all 
the Jewish sacrifices implied this substitution. * * But 
in all burnt-offerings there were circumstances strongly ex- 
pressive of a consciousness of gpiilt in the worshipper ; and 
many of the bumt^offerings were called trespass and siu 
offerings — a name which corresponds with all the cere- 
monies that attended them^ in conveying to us this idea, 
that the death of the victim was instead of that death 
which the worshipper deserved. * * He laid his hands 
upon the head of the animal, and being understood by 
this action to transfer to it the guilt which he had contract- 
ed, he slew it with his own hand, and then delivered it 
to the priest, who burnt the fat and a part of the animal 
upon the altar, and who, having employed part of the 
blood in sprinkling the altar, and in some cases the wor- 
shipper, poured all the rest at the bottom of the altar. 
And thus, says the law, '' the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven 
him." • ♦ ♦ 

Sin-offerings and trespass-offerings were presented occa- 
sionally by individuals. But there was one stated day of 
the year, called the Day of Atonement, when the sin-offering 
was presented, with peculiar solemnity, for the whole con- 
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gregation of Israel/ Upon that day, the high-priest, hay- 
ing first presented a bullock as a sin-offering for himself 
and his house, took of the congregation two goats; upon 
which he cast the lots ; and the lot determined which of 
the two should be offered, and which should be sent away 
alive. There being no individual for whom the first was 
peculiarly offered, the high-priest himself presented and 
slew it ; and then he took of the blood of both the bullock 
and the goat, and carried the blood into the holy of holies, 
the inmost recess of the temple, where stood the mercy- 
seat, which was conceived to be the residence of the God 
of Israel, and was distinguished by the shechinah, or cloud 
of glory, the visible symbol of the divine presence. Into 
this holy place no other person ever entered; and the high- 
priest only upon the Day of Atonement. The blood, which 
he carried with him, he sprinkled upon the mercy-seat and 
before the mercy-seat; and then he came out, and sprinkled 
it as usual upon the altar. After he had thus, by the blood 
of the one goat, reconciled the holy place and the tabernacle, 
he laid both his hands upon the head of the other goat, called 
the scape-goat, and confessed over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and sent him 
away — thus bearing all their iniquities into the wilderness. 
What remained of the other goat and of the bullock was 
carried forth out of the camp and burnt. 

While the Mosaic ritual thus clearly presents, in many 
of its sacrifices, vicarious punishments, or an atonement for 
sin, by the life of an animal which the proprietor substituted, 
according to the appointment of the lawgiver, in place of his 
own life, it limits the efficacy of this substitution to certain 
cases marked in the law. » * * 

The detail now given appeared to be necessary, in order 
to convey to your minds the true notion of the sin-offerings 
under the law of Moses. They are not to be regarded merely 

* Levit. xvi. 
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as emblematical of holinoBs; for, altliough they certainly had 
a moral import, of the same kind as that which is often in- 
culcated in the Old Testament by such expressions as these, 
** circumcising the heart, washing the heart from wicked- 
ness, he that hath clean hands,'' yet the words of the law 
by which the sin-offerings are appointed imply a great deal 
more than the emblematical lesson of holiness, which may 
be drawn from other parts of the ritual. Neither are they 
to be regarded merely as memorials of the placability of 
God towards those who had sinned; forbad this been their 
only use, they would not have failed in the case of those 
heinous sins where the fears of couseience rendered such 
memorials the most necessary. But they are to be regarded 
as part of a constitution given by God to a particular nation ; 
a constitution which, for wise purposes, appointed a variety 
of observances, which declared that whosoever continued 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do them 
was accursed and guilty of death ; but which admitted, in 
certain cases, of relaxation of the punishment threatened, 
upon the substitution of the life of a victim slain by the 
offender, and delivered by him to the priest to be offered to 
the Lord. God dwelt amongst his people upon a mercy- 
seat, towards which all their worship was directed. But 
this mercy-seat was approached only by the high-priest, 
and never by him without blood, which had been shed as 
an atonement for the sins of the people. The method of 
dispensing pardon, in the cases and to the extent in which 
it was dispensed among this people, was by vicarious suf- 
fering; and the Lawgiver, by appointing this method, gave, 
at the very time when he appeared merciful, an awful dis- 
play of the purity of his nature and the authority of his 
laws. 

This example of vicarious punishment, which we have 
found in the Old Testament, is a sufficient answer to many 
of the objections against the Catholic opinion ; because, 
whatever may have been the origin of expiatory victims 
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amongst the heathen, the sin-offerings of the law, being 
part of a ritual^ which every Christian belieyes to be of 
divine institution, constitute an analogy in favour of the 
substitution of Christ, furnished by the express appoint- 
ment of Gk>d. But this part of the Mosaic ritual is much 
more than an example, under the government of Gk>d, of 
somewhat strictly analogous to the substitution of Christ ; 
for when it is considered with all the circumstances which 
belong to it, and all the light which it has received from 
inspired writers, it appears not only to vindicate the rea- 
sonableness, but to afford a conclusive argument in favour 
of the truth of the Catholic opinion. * • * 

TYPES. 

* * * When we recollect that, in all the worksof God, things 
are set over against one another, linked together by various 
relations, the discovery of which brings to our knowledge 
a fitness and perfection of design, it appears to be agreeable 
to our experience, as well as our ideas of the divine wisdom, 
that, when the Almighty employed one religion to be in- 
troductory to another, he should bind them in the most 
intimate manner, by making the ceremonial, which was 
characteristical of the former religion, a figure and repre- 
sentation of the nature of that religion at whose coming it 
was to cease. And when we recollect, further, that many 
of the prophecies which primarily respected David, Solo- 
mon, Cyrus, and other personages under the Old Testa- 
ment, received an ultimate and complete accomplishment 
in Jesus Christ, it may occur to us as a thing analogous 
to this secondary sense of prophecy, that the sacrifices in 
the ceremonial law were intended as types and emblems of 
the sacrifice on the cross. It is manifest that, by this kind 
of connection, the ceremonial law, besides accomplishing 
the purpose for which it was immediately given, becomes 
in an eminent degree subservient to that religion which is 
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the end of the law ; and the Gospel, in addition to all the 
evidences of a divine original which it biings with itself, 
derives much importance, in the eyes of every devont 
observer, from its being so literally the fulfilment of a 
former dispensation. It is not a sound argument against 
the reality of this kind of conuection, that the typical use 
of the ceremonial law was not distinctly perceived by the 
ancient Jews. For in all subjects, the nature and extent 
of the general plan of Divine Providence keeps long in 
the dark many points which are afterwards brought to 
light. The knowledge of one period of life, of one state 
of society, of one age of the world, although sufficient for 
every purpose which is then of real importance, is after- 
wards found to have been incomplete, and our minds are 
enlarged and delighted by discovering properties and uses 
of objects not inconsistent certainly with the ends to which 
they had been applied, but of which even those who 
thought they understood the objects best had hardly 
formed any conception. » » • 

The foregoing speculations seem to render it not im- 
probable that the ceremonial law of Moses, and the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel, have that intimate kind of con- 
nection which consists in the former being emblematical of 
the latter; and these speculations are beautifully illustrated 
and confirmed by attending to the manner in which the 
New Testament gradually unfolds this typical nature of 
the Jewish ceremonies. The later prophets, we have seen, 
had announced that sacrifice was to cease, and had said 
that the Messiah was to make his soul an offering for sin, 
and to make an end of sins. Accordingly, no sooner did 
Jesus appear in public, than John, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, marked him out by these words, " Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;"* 
thus directly applying to Jesus as his character what 
Isaiah had used as a simile, '^ He is brought as a lamb to 

* John, L 29. 
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the slaughter.*'* After Jesns had, by his pnblio discourses, 
by his private intercourse with his disciples, and by the 
succession of miracles which they beheld, confirmed their 
attachment, and obtained a declaration ^of their faith in 
him as the Christ, he spake to them priyately of his 
sufferings. Afterwards he said to them more plainly, 
" The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for 
many.*' f At the last supper which he ate with his dis- 
ciples before he suffered, he spoke of his blood being shed 
for many for the remission of sins ; and upon that occasion 
he intimated, both by action and by words, the connection 
between his sufferings and the Jewish sacrifices. On the 
first day of unleavened bread, when the law required the 
passover to be killed, he sat down with his disciples at the 
domestic feast, which every master of a family in Israel 
was then holding ; and before he arose from the feast he 
instituted the memorial of his death.} This circumstance 
naturally led his disciples to connect that event with the 
passover which they were eating ; and this inference was 
confirmed by that significant expression uttered by Jesus 
while he was sitting with them, the foil import of which 
we now understand, " With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer ; for I say unto you, 
I will not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God;" i. e., the event which is to happen this 
night is the fulfilment of the passover. » * * 

Although the prophets foretell that Christ should suffer, 
there is not, in the books of Moses, after the original pro- 
mise respecting the seed of the woman, any prediction 
that the Shiloh, the Prophet, the Star out of Jacob, there 
foretold, was to suffer; and we are at a loss to conceive 
how anything in these books can be considered as an 
intimation of the sufferings of the Messiah, except the 
types that are to be found in the sacrifices of the law. It 
seems natural, therefore, to presume that our Lord, upon 

♦ Isaiah, Uu. 7. + Matthew, xx. 28. J Luke, xxii. 14-20. 
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that occasion when he opened the understandings of his 
disciples that they might understand the Scriptures, ex- 
plained to them these types, and that from thence they 
learned to speak as they do of the typical nature of the 
Jewish sacrifices. 

John the Evangelist, in .relating the circumstances of 
our Lord's death, introduces the last word which he uttered, 
'^ It is finished," in a manner which shows that he referred 
it to the fulfilment of the Scriptures : and having men- 
tioned that, when the soldiers came to Jesus, they did not 
break his legB> as they had broken the legs of those who 
were crucified with him, the Evangelist leads us back to 
a direction given about the paschal lamb, '^ For these 
things were done that the Scriptures should be fulfilled, 
A bone of him shall not be broken/'* The Apostle Paul 
says in one place, *' Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us ; " -{- in another place, " Christ gave himself for us an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet - smelling 
savour/ 'I He says that the law was a schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ ; that Christ is the end of the law ; 
that the meats, and drinks, and washings imder the law, 
were a shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ :§ and by all these incidental expressions, he has 
prepared us for that full account of this matter which we 
receive in the Epistle to the Hebrews. » » * 

That branch of the argument in which the apostle repre- 
sents the sacrifices of the law of Moses as figures and 
shadows of the sacrifice on the cross, deserves particular 
attention. The following passages of the Epistle will 
sufficiently exhibit it: Heb. viii. 5; ix. 9-14, 21-24; x. 
11-18. ♦ * » 

These passages suggest the following remarks, which 
are so clearly grounded upon the words and the reasonings 
of the apostle, that I think it enough barely to mention 

• John, xix. 26-37. + 1 Cor. v. 7. t Ephes. v. 2. 

§GkiLm.24; Rom. x. 4; Col. ii. 16, 17. 
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them, witliout adding any illustration. 1. The apostle 
asciibes a certain effect to the Jewish sacrifices, which 
he calls purifying the flesh, and which we find it easy to 
interpret by our knowledge of the Mosaic law. 2. This 
effect was attained hj the shedding the blood of those 
victims which were offered day by day, and year by year, 
according to the commandment of God, and by the priest 
sprinkling the blood upon the altar. 3. An effect of a very 
superior kind is said to be attained under the Gospel, which 
the apostle calls purifying the conscience, making the 
worshippers perfect, and which he explains by the remis- 
sion of sins. 4 In describing these two effects, he uses 
two words, which, in the language of ancient Greece, 
denoted what we call expiation by sacrifice. 5. Agree- 
ably to this received meaning of these words, he repre- 
sents the superior effect as attained by the one sacrifice 
for sins, which the High Priest of our profession offered 
when he gave his body on the cross once for all ; and by 
his carrying his own blood into heaven. 6. And he repre- 
sents the manner of attaining the inferior effect, as intended 
by God to be a shadow, a figure, a type of that manner of 
attaining the superior effect which had from the beginning 
entered into the counsels of Heaven, and with a view to 
which all the services that pertained to the inferior effect 
had been established according to the pattern shown to 
Moses. 

When we lay these parts of the apostle's argument to- 
gether, this conclusion seems clearly to follow — ^that, in 
his apprehension, the offering of Christ upon the cross was 
a true sacrifice for sin, which has as real an influence in 
procuring the forgiveness of sin, and so relieving the con- 
science from a sense of guilty as the sacrifices under the 
law had in removing those legal defilements which rendered 
men unfit to approach the tabernacle. » » » 
* * When we say the Jewish sacrifices were typical of the 
Messiah, we mean, by the use of the word typical, that 
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their nature Bomehow corresponded to the design of his 
coming. Had they attained the end of sacrifice completelji 
there would have been no need for his becoming a sacri- 
fice ; had they not attained it in any measure, they would 
not have been types of his sacrifice ; but by purifying the 
flesh — t. e,j rendering it lawful and safe for persons to 
approach the tabernacle, who, from legal uncleanness or 
sins of ignorance, could not have approached it without 
death, and yet leaving the consciences of the worshippers 
in the same state as before— they were in their nature 
fitted to typify — t. «., to exhibit by an imperfect resem- 
blance that sacrifice which relieves the conscience, and by 
which '' all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be justified by the law of Moses." 
The logical propriety of terms, therefore, requires that we 
ascribe a certain efiect to the Jewish sacrifices, and that 
we ascribe a higher effect of the same kind to the sacrifice 
of the cross. But this is the very thing which the apostle 
does. « « # 

The apostle is not here handling an argument, but he 
is addressing a great body of people, converted from Ju- 
daism to Christianity; and he professes to relieve their 
minds from the apprehension of impiety in forsaking the 
law of Moses, by stating, that all the sacrifices which had 
been offered for ages according to the law were superseded 
by that one sacrifice on the cross, which, being the truth 
shadowed forth by them, rendered further offering un- 
necessary. The argument was most satisfying to those 
Jews who received it upon the authority of the apostle. 
But if he only spoke in accommodation to their prejudices, 
he dealt unfairly with them ; because, whenever they dis- 
covered, by their intercourse with other Christians, that 
the death of Christ was in reality no sacrifice, the scruples 
which the apostle had professed to remove would natu- 
rally revive ; and since he had assumed it as a principle 
that, without shedding blood, there is no remission of sins, 
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it would appear to them their safest course to return to 
that religion in which they certainly knew that blood 
made an atonement for the soul. * * * It is 
known to those who search the Scriptures that the dis- 
courses of our Lord and the writings of his apostles abound 
with allusions to passages in the Old Testament, even 
when no express quotation is made; and therefore it is 
not surprising to find in one passage the groundwork of 
aU that we read in the New Testament concerning the 
doctrine of atonement. That passage is Isaiah, liii The 
prophet, in many places of his book, blends with the de- 
scription of the Messiah's kingdom events of his own time, 
as types of that glorious period ; but in this chapter he 
appears to have lost sight of every inferior personage, and 
his mind is completely occupied with the illustrious de- 
liverer that was to come to Zion ; particularly with the 
nature, the character, and the effects of his sufferings. 
The ancient Jews understood this chapter to refer to the 
Messiah, although they certainly did not enter into the 
true meaning of aU the parts of it But to us it is inter- 
preted by the manner in which the writers of the New 
Testament relate those events which the prophet there 
foretold ; and when we avail ourselves of the light which 
his prediction and their commentary throw upon one an- 
other, we are enabled to arrange that support which the 
Catholic opinion derives from the general language and 
the views of Scripture under the three following heads : 
the bitterness of the sufferings of Christ taken in conjunc- 
tion with the innocence and dignity of the sufferer ; the 
character uniformly given of his sufferings as a punishment 
for sin ; and the various descriptions of the effects of this 
punishment. These three points, collected from Scripture, 
in one complex view constitute the evidence that the 
doctrine of pardon by the substitution of the sufferings of 
Christ in place of the punishment due to sinners is the 
doctrine of Scripture. • 

D 
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VALUE OF THE BUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

1. The first point to be attended to is what may be 
called the value of the snfifeiings of Christ ; because, had 
they been of little value, they could not have answered 
that purpose which is assigned to them in the Catholic 
opinion. I need not particularly quote the well-known 
texts of Scripture which place this value in the bitterness 
of the sufferings cheerfully undergone by an innocent and 
exalted person. The whole history of his life is a com- 
mentary upon the significant words of the prophet, " He 
is a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; " for he 
was not a stranger to any kind of affliction, and, in the 
hour of his greatest distress, every alleviation was removed 
from him. To the meanness of his condition, the scorn 
and persecution of his enemies, the pains of his body, and 
all the visible circumstances by which death to him was 
aggravated, there falls to be added what the New Testa- 
ment calls an agony, which is described, Mark, xiv. 33, 
34; Luke, xxii. 41-44; John, xii. 27. The expressions 
used by the historians paint the utmost distress of mind, 
during which the human nature of Jesus shrunk at the 
prospect that lay before him ; and the apostle to the 
Hebrews manifestly refers to their description when he 
says (Heb. v. 7), " Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 

crying and tears." Those who consider Jesus as merely 

a man, and^who by consequence must consider his suffer- 
ings as no atonement for sin, find it impossible to give a 
reasonable account why, in the prospect of death — ^an event 
which to him surely was no great evil — ^he should discover 
an agitation of mind so unlike that firmness which many 
other men have displayed in circumstances to outward 
appearance exactly similar. But those who hold the 
Catholic opinion consider this agony as the fulfilment of 
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the words of Isaiah (liii. lO), " It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ; '' and of these words (Isaiah, Ixiii. 3), where 
the Messiah says of himself, **I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with me/' 
They connect this agony with the words spoken by Jesus 
on the cross, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? " and although they presume not to explain in what 
it consisted, yet, as they believe that the wrath of God 
due to the sins of the world was laid immediately upon 
Jesus, they find no difficulty in conceiving that his spirit, 
left without the wonted measure of support and comfort 
which it derived from its union with the Word and &om 
the presence of his Father, experienced a darkness and 
desertion in comparison with which all the sorrow that 
man can inflict is light. Some have applied to this agony 
that article of the creed, '^ he descended into hell." But 
as we know that these words meant, according to the 
sense of those who first introduced them into the creed, 
that the soul of Jesus went into the region of departed 
spirits at the time when his body was laid in the grave, 
so, if we believe there is no such region, we are not war- 
ranted by the language of Scripture to apply to the suf- 
ferings of Christ an expression which will seem to us to 
convey that they were the same in kind as the punishment 
of the damned. 

Whatever was the nature of the agony which shook and 
troubled the spirit of Jesus, it was connected with entire 
resignation. He said, in the time of it, " Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt ; for this cause came I to this hour : " 
and at all other times he spoke of his sufferings with a 
readiness to encounter them which magnifies his character 
and adds to their value. The innocence of Jesus was illus- 
trated by his sufferings; for, as the prophet Isaiah had 
said (liii. 8, 9), according to Bishop Lowth's translation, 
** he was taken away by an oppressive judgment ; " " he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth; " 
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80 it appeared, upon the trial which he underwent, that all 
the malice of his enemies could not convict him of sin. 
One of his companions on the cross, while he acknow- 
ledged that he himself received the just reward of his 
deeds, declared of Jesus that he had done nothing amiss ; 
and the disciple who betrayed him, after having been 
intimately acquainted with his private as well as his public 
Hfe, is introduced in the Gospels repenting of his foul deed, 
and bearing the most unexceptionable testimony to his 
Master, in these words, "T have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood." Tn this manner does the 
New Testament place the^ innocence of Jesus fully in our 
view, at the very time when it describes his sufferings. 
But it represents him as much more than innocent ; for the 
general strain of the New Testament leads us to conjoin 
the peculiar value which is there affixed to the sufferings 
of Jesus with the peculiar dignity of his person ; and we 
can clearly discern, in those purposes of the incarnation of 
the Son of God which the Scriptures declare, the reason 
why they have dwelt so largely upon the divinity of his 
character. Thus his condescension is said to consist in 
this, that he who was in the form of God, and thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, humbled himself, and 
became obedient to the death of the cross ; " hereby per- 
ceive we," says John, " the. love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us ; " the love of the Father is commended 
to us in different places, by his giving his only-begotten 
Son, his beloved Son, and delivering him to the death for 
us ; and Jesus is never classed with martyrs or other 
righteous men, who " loved not their lives unto the 
death ; " but the apostles, in speaking of his blood, affix 
to it a preciousness infinitely beyond that of any blood 
which ever was shed. 
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SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST A PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 

2. The second point to be collected from a general 
survey of tlie language and the views of Scripture is this, 
that the'SujQTerings of Christ, the peculiar bitterness of 
which derived such a value from the innocence and dignity 
of the sufferer, are not stated as mere calamity, but are 
always described under the characters which belong to a 
punishment of sin. Ood is never represented as exercising, 
in the sufferings of his Son, that right of sovereignty which 
belongs to the Lord and Proprietor of all, but as inflicting 
what was due to the transgression of his law ; and Jesus 
Christ, who is essentially distinguished from all other men 
in this respect, that he did not know sin, is represented in 
these sufferings as bearing the sins of others. 

The different expressions by which this character of the 
sufferings of Christ is intimated, may be reduced to two 
general classes t — 

(1.) The first includes all the prepositions in the Greek 
language that are employed to mark substitution. As it 
is said by Isaiah, " he was wounded for our transgressions,'' 
so it is said in the New Testament that '^ he was delivered 
for our offences, that he died for us, that he suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust" These expressions certainly 
suggest the notion of a substitution, in which the suffer- 
ings and death of one person are instead of the sufferings 
and death which the sins of others deserved. But Socinus 
has led the way to all who hold any part of his system, in 
attempting to elude this notion, by saying that Christ's 
Buffering for sins means nothing more than his suffering for 
this end, that we might be led to forsake our sins ; and 
that his dying for us only means his dying for our advan- 
tage. No person who is accustomed to study language will 
assert, in answer to this interpretation, that^r necessarily 
implies substitution, because every scholar knows that 
even when he is able to ascertain the primary meaning 
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of a preposition, he often finds that primary meaning so 
qualified by the words with which the preposition is joined, 
that in different situations it appears totally different. We 
9ay in English, Christ suffered for sins, and Christ suf- 
fered for us ; but every one understands the preposition 
for to have different meanings in these two phrases. We 
explain the first, Christ suffered upon account of sins ; the 
second, Christ suffered instead of the sinners. And this 
ambiguity is not peculiar to the English ; in Greek also the 
same preposition is employed to express these different 
ideas. * * * We do not, therefore, argue, that because 
we find certain prepositions employed upon this subject, the 
Catholic opinion is unquestionably the doctrine of Scripture. 
But we maintain that, if there was in the death of Christ 
a substitution of his sufferings for the punishment of sin, it 
could not have been more naturally or significantly ex- 
pressed than by these prepositions ; and that the meaning 
which a reader whose mind is unwarped by system feels 
himself disposed to affix to them, and the violent interpre- 
tations which are necessary in order to evade that meaning, 
create a sti'ong presumption in favour of the truth of this 
opinion. 

. (2.) But there is a second class of expressions in Scrip- 
ture in which that character of a punishment for sin, which 
seems to be signified by the use of these prepositions, is 
directly applied to the sufferings of Christ. 

Isaiah, after having said '' he was wounded for our 
transgressions, and he was bruised for our iniquities,'' 
adds, " the chastisement of our peace was upon him; by his 
stripes we are healed." Again, " he shall bear their iniquities ; 
he bare the sin of many.'* This language of the prophet 
is copied, 1 Peter, ii. 24, and it is referred to, Heb. ix. 28. 
* * There are two ways in which Socinus and his followers 
endeavour to evade the force of the expression, " he bare 
our sins." They say that, as the nature of the thing does 
not admit of a literal translation, we are to consider the 
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phrase as equivalent fo another which is used in different 
places by the apostle John, " his taking away sins" — L e., 
his leading ns to forsake them. But it is a forced mode 
of interpreting Scripture to have recourse to an unusual 
sense of a phrase when that sense manifestly omits a part 
of the information given concerning the subject to which 
the phrase is applied. For although it be true that Jesus 
is said (John, i. 29 ; 1 John, iii. 5) " to take away sins," 
yet the precise mode of taking them away is declared to 
be by bearing them ; and although the scape-goat, which 
carried the sins of the children of Israel into the wilderness 
on the day of atonement, may be considered as a type of 
Christ's taking away sin, yet the scape-goat was only one 
part of the ceremonies prescribed for that day ; and when 
all liie o^remonies are laid together, if the scape-goat de- 
noted that the sins were taken away, for the very same 
reason the other goat which was killed on that day must 
be considered as a type of his blood being shed for sin. 

The other way in which Socinus and his followers en- 
deavour to evade the force of the expression, is by saying, 
that bearing our iniquities, if that ti^nslation be admitted, 
means nothing more than that they were the occasion of 
his suffering ; as a person is said in the Old Testament to 
bear the sins of his ancestors when he suffers calamities in 
his person or his fortune, which he would not have endured 
if they had been innocent. But this method of evading the 
natural sense of the phrase by no means answers the 
purpose for which it is resorted to. For it may be 
observed in general, that that part of the constitution of 
nature by which posterity may be thus said to bear the 
sins of their ancestors, is in reality an extension of the 
punishment of sin, which is declared by God, in the second 
commandment, " visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children." This extension of the punishment of sin 
demonstrates in a striking manner the painful nature of 
transgression, and calls in the natural afifeotion of parents 
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for their oBtpang as a giiaxd to tbor own i n nocence. In 
ererj case, tliereibrey wliere hemng the nna of othezs is 
alloired to mean soiierizi^ oC wLieh these sins are the 
occasiaD, that solfeiiiig is tndj the pcnishment of sin. 
Bot with regard to this particular case, it is to be oheerYed, 
ferther, that we are not left to suppose that the connection 
between sin and the safferings of Chiist was incidental, or 
nierel J the result of the general constitntion of natore ; for 
we are taoght, bj a ranetj of the most ptecise expres- 
sions, that this connection was especiallj constituted by 
God, and that in it are to be found the reason and the 
intention of the sufferings of Christ. Isaiah says, '^the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; '' but chastise- 
ment always means suffering connected with a feult, in- 
tended either for the correction of the person who endures 
it, or for an example to others. As chastisement which 
includes death cannot be designed to correct the sufferer, 
and as Jesus stood in no need of correction, the chastise- 
ment which he endured must be considered as exemplary ; 
and its being called ^* the chastisement of our peace " 
clearly means that the punishment without which we 
could not be restored to peace with God was borne by 
him« The same thing is more fully expressed by Isaiah, 
as his words are rendered by Bishop Lowth — '' the Lord 
made to meet upon him the iniquities of us all. It was 
required of him, and he was made answerable.'^ 

There are two striking expressions to this purpose used 
by the apostle Paul. The one is in 2 Cor. v. 21. The 
apostle vindicates the personal innocence of his Master by 
saying that he did not know sin. At the same time, in 
* order to show that he was counted and treated as a sinner, 
not merely in the judgment of men, but in the judgment 
and by the appointment of God, he says that God hath 
made him to be sin. * » » 

The other expression of the apostle Paul is, Gal. iii. 10, 
18. The reason assigned for the kind of death which Jesus 
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died, clearly implies a sabstitution for sinners. The Jews 
employed other methods of taking away the life of a cri- 
minal. But they did, in some cases, hang npon a tree the 
body of a person who had been put to death for a crime. 
They were forbidden by their law, howeyer, to allow the 
body to remain all night upon liie tree. Deut. xxi. 22, 23 
— ^^ If a man have committed a sin worthy of death, and 
he be to be put to death, and thou hang him on a tree, his 
body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
shalt in any wise bury liim that day (for he that is hanged 
is accursed of God), that thy land be not defiled/' The 
reason of this order is plainly no part of the civil pimish- 
ment ; that was completed by the death of the criminal, 
and by the infamy of his hanging upon a tree; it is merely 
a declaration of the light in which the person who had suf- 
fered this civil punishment was viewed by God. The law 
also said, *' Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things that are written in the book of the law to do them." 
All men, as transgressors of the law, were subject to this 
curse ; and Jesus, in order to redeem them from the curse, 
was made a curse for them, by hanging on a tree ; for when 
we consider that he who had power to lay down his life 
had certainly power to choose the manner of laying it 
down, and that the Scriptures expressly say, " he was 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God," * we cannot but consider his choosing to hang 
upon a tree, a situation declared by the ceremonial law to 
be accursed of God, as intended to demonstrate to the 
world that, although he himself continued in all things 
written in the law to do them, his death was not merely 
the infliction of human law upon an innocent man, but a 
suffering which in the sight of God was penal. 

By this variety of the most marked expressions do the 
Scriptures present to us the sufferings of Christ under the 
character of punishment — i. e., as suffering which could not, 

♦ Acts, ii 23. 
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from the nature of things, be the very punishment which 
the sinner deserved, but which was laid upon an innocent 
person for the sins of others. 

3. To complete the argument in favour of the Catholic 
opinion which arises from a general survey of the language 
and views of Scripture, we have now to attend to the dif- 
ferent classes of expression by which the efifects of the 
sufferings of Christ are described. 

(1.) The first class comprehends all those expressions in 
which the words reconciliation, propitiation, atonement, 
and making peace, are connected with the sufferings of 
Christ. Of this kind are the following : CoL i. 19, 20. 
1 John, ii. 2 ; iv. 10. Rom. iii. 25 ; v. 11. " It pleased 
the Father, having made peace through the blood of his 
cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself He hath 
set him forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood. 
By him we have now received the atonement." * * » 



PCTNITIVE JUSTICE. 

The amount of these expressions is precisely that which 
the apostles have sometimes stated, when, speaking of the 
death oi Christ, they say, " we are saved from wrath by 
him ; " and no person who reads the Scriptures can be at a 
loss to know what that wrath is. For although, in the re- 
finement of some modem systems, it is counted a degrada- 
tion of the Supreme Being to ascribe to him what has been 
called punitive justice, there are no views of the divine 
government more frequent or more clear in Scripture than 
those upon which this attribute is rested. When we open 
the Old Testament, we find justice and judgment accom- 
panying mercy in the descriptions of the Almighty, and 
many of the passages which have been quoted in proof of 
the placability of the divine nature contain this clause — 
" who will by no means clear the guilty." * The history 

* Exod. xzziy. 6, 7. 
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of the Old Testament abounds with examples in which the 
hatred of sin often ascribed to the Almighty was made 
manifest by awful punishments of the wicked ; and one of 
these examples is thus interpreted by Jude — Sodom and 
Gomorrah are set forth for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire. John the Baptist introduces the 
new dispensation, by declaring that, if any one believed 
not on the Son of God, the wrath of God abideth upon him. 
The character of the new dispensation is thus drawn by 
Paid (Rom. L 18), " For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men'' 
— ^not a transient emotion, but a fixed purpose to punish 
transgression. This expression of the law, " vengeance is 
mine, I will repay," is quoted as the principle of that pun- 
ishment of which he shall be thought worthy who despises 
the Gospel.* Retributive justice is thus accurately de- 
scribed (2 Thess. i. 6), " Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you ; '' 
^d although immediate and temporal calamities are not 
the standing method of executing retributive justice, as 
they were in part under the former dispensation, yet the 
future judgment which the Gospel reveals, and unto which 
the wicked are said to be reserved, is called the day of 
wrath, and is described both by our Lord and his apostles 
in terms which imply the most complete display of what 
those who hold the Catholic opinion mean by the punitive 
justice of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

Such are the descriptions of the Almighty which pervade 
the Scriptures; and they clearly explain to us that effect of 
{he death of Christ which is marked by the first class of 
expressions. The Gospel, proceeding upon the truth of these 
descriptions, assumes as its principle, that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins ; and, declaring that 
the blood of bulls and goats could not take away sins, it 
deduces from thence the necessity of a better sacrifice. 

♦ Heb. X. 28-30. 
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It asserts (Heb. ii. 10) that it became Him by whom and 
through whom are all things, to make the Captain of Sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings — ^t. e., that there was a 
fitness in them resulting from the character of the Supreme 
Buler; and by representing them as vicarious punishment, 
with which reconciliation and atonement are connected, it 
teaches clearly that the wrath of God is turned away from 
the sinner by the punishment which he deserved being laid 
upon another. 

The Socinians endeavour to evade the argument drawn 
from the first class of expressions, by maintaining that 
reconciliation means nothing more than the taking away 
the enmity which we entertained against Gk)d ; that it is 
nowhere said in Scripture that God is reconciled to us by 
Christ's death, but that we are everywhere said to be recon- 
ciled to God ; that the suJQTerings of Christ can produce no 
change in God, and that the change must be brought about 
in man ; that there can be no need of reconciling God to 
man, when he had already shown his love to man so far as 
to send his Son to reconcile man to God. But in addition 
to what has been said of the punitive justice of God, I would 
farther observe, that, as the term which we translate recon- 
ciliation implies a previous enmity or variance which was 
mutual, so the Scriptures explicitly declare, by all those views 
of the Almighty which 1 have been collecting, that there 
was an enmity on God^s part; and the exhortation to lay 
aside the enmity on our part proceeds upon this foundation, 
that the enmity on God's part is taken away by the death 
of his Son. ♦ * * If you reads Cor. V. 18-21, the passage 
upon which the Socinians ground their argument, you will 
be satisfied that their method of interpreting reconciliation 
leaves out half its meaning. Here is a previous act of God, 
who hath reconciled all things to himself by Jesus Christ, 
who does not count to men their trespasses, and who com- 
mitted to the apostles of Jesus the word or the ministry of 
rooonoiliation j and, subsequent to this act of God, there is 
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the execution of that ministry, by their beseeching men to 
be reconciled to Qod, The ministry is distinct from the act 
of God, because God does not immediately receive all sin- 
ners into favour by his Son, but requires somethiug of those 
to whom the word of reconciliation is published, in order to 
their being saved by it. But the ministry could not have 
existed had not the act of God, reconciling all things to 
himself, previously taken place ; and, accordingly, the very 
argument by which the apostle urges the exhortation com* 
mitted to him is this — " for he hath made him to be sin for 
us" — t. «., God hath provided a method by which we may 
be assured that his anger is turned away from us ; it only, 
therefore, remains that ye return to him. 

(2.) The second class comprehends those expressions in 
which we read of redemption ; as 1 Peter, i 18 ; Eph. i 7 — 
'* Ye were redeemed with the precious blood of Christ ; we 
have redemption through his blood." And thus the su£fer- 
ings of Christ are presented under the particular view of a 
price, by the payment of which we are set free. 

Those who deny the truth of the CathoHc opinion attempt 
to withdraw the support which it appears to receive from 
this class of expressions, by the following reasoning. It 
is impossible, they say, to apply these expressions in their 
literal acceptation to the effect of the sufferings of Christ ; 
for, as a ransom is always paid to the person by whom the 
captive is detained, and as we were the servants of Satan, 
these expressions, literally understood, would imply that 
the death of Christ was a price paid to Satan. Since we 
must depart from the literal sense, it seems most natural to 
understand redemption as equivalent to deliverance; for we 
read in the Old Testament of God s redeeming his people 
irom trouble, from death, from danger, when no price is 
supposed to have been given. » • » 

This reasoning proceeds upon a principle which is readily 
admitted, that both the English and the Greek words are 
often extended beyond their original signification. Although 
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the J denoted primaiilj deliverance firom captivity by pay- 
ing a ranaoniy they are applied to deliverance from any evil, 
and they are need to express deliverance by any mean& 
Almost all other words, which originally denoted a parti- 
cular manner of doing a thing, are susceptible of a similar 
extension of meaning ; and it is the business of sound cri- 
ticism to determine, by considering the circumstances of 
the case, how £Bur the primaiy signification is to be retained, 
or with what qualifications it is to be understood in every 
particular application. • » • 

It is not necessary to depart from their literal meaning, 
when they are applied to the efiect of tiie death of Christ. 
For, according to the true statement of the Catholic opi- 
nion, we are considered as under the sentence of condem- 
nation which our sins deserved, as prisoners waiting the 
execution of the sentence, and as released by tiie death of 
Christ frt>m this condition. Deliverance from the dominion 
of sin and the power of Satan is a secondary effect, a con- 
sequence of tiie application of the remedy ; redemption of 
our bodies from the grave is anotiier effect still more re- 
mote. Both are mentioned in Scripture; but the imme- 
diate effect of the death of Christ is, our deliverance from 
punishment — what the apostie calls the curse of the law ; 
and tiiis punishment being in the power of the lawgiver 
by whom it was to be inflicted, the ransom, in considera- 
tion of which it is remitted and the condemned are set free, 
may be said to be given to him. * * * And thus, the 
second class of expressions, by which the Scriptures mark 
the effects of the death of Christ, exactiy coincides as to 
its amount wiUi the first The first class represents the 
wrath which the sins of mankind deserved as turned away 
by the sufferings which another endured ; the second class 
represents prisoners under sentence of death for sin as set 
free, upon account of the sufferings by which another paid 
a ransom for their souls. 

(3.) The third dass comprehends all those passages in 
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which forgiveness of sins is conneoted with the death of 
Christ. * * • 

The Socinians argne that forgiveness of sin is an act of 
the same kind with the remission of a debt. * * There 
is an obvions resemblance between the two subjects : the 
creditor has a perfect right to demand payment of his debt ; 
the lawgiver has a perfect right to inflict punishment npon 
the transgression of the law ; and therefore, when the one 
remits the debt and the other forgives the transgression, 
they do what no person is entitled to require of them. 
But the New Testament, in order to guard us against 
inferring from this resemblance that the act of the Su- 
preme Lawgiver, in forgiving sin^ is of the same kind with 
the act of a creditor who remits a debt without asking 
payment, connects the forgiveness of sins with the blood 
of Christ, which is elsewhere declared to have been shed 
as a punishment of sin. For it is not only said that 
remission of sins is one of the blessings of the new cove- 
nant preached in the name of Jesus — expressions which 
might be reconciled with the Socinian system, that the 
Gospel is merely a declaration of forgiveness — ^but it is 
said (Acts, xiii. 38), through the means of this man for- 
giveness of sins is preached to you. And the means 
employed by this man are explained in such passages as 
the following : 1 John, i. 7 ; Rev. i. 5 ; Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
and Ephes. i 7 ; in which last passage the remission of 
sin is introduced as the explication of that redemption, or 
release £:om the sentence of the law, which was purchased 
by the blood of Christ, and both are ascribed to the riches 
of the grace of God. It is plain, therefore, that to the 
writers of the New Testament there did not appear any 
inconsistency between the forgiveness of sins and the 
laying the punishment of them upon another; and by 
declaring the intimate connection between these two, 
they give their sanction to that leading principle in the 
statement of the Catholic opinion, which distinguishes the 
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act of a lawgiver, who, in forgiving sins, has respect to 
the authority of the law, from the act of a creditor, who, 
in remitting a deht, disposes of his property at his plea- 
snre. 

(4.) The last expression by which the Scriptures mark 
the death of Christ, is that in which we are said to be jus- 
tified by his blood, and through faith in his blood. — ^Rom. 
iii. 19-31. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

JUSTIFICATION. 

Upon the condition of those in whom the operation of 
the Spirit produces saving faith, there is a change which 
in Scripture is called justification; and that notion of 
justification by faith which arises out of the Catholic 
opinion concerning the nature of the remedy, and the Cal- 
vinistic tenets concerning the extent and the application 
of it, may be thus shortly stated. 

The sufierings of the Lord Jesus were endured in the 
stead of those whom Ood, from eternity, decreed to bring 
to salvation ; their sins were imputed to him as their sub- 
stitute, and he bore them in his body on the tree. In all 
that he suffered and did there was a merit, which the 
apostle (Rom. v. 18) calls one righteousness, and upon 
account of which, he says (1 Cor. i, 30), Christ is made 
unto us righteousness. When those for whom Christ suf- 
fered believe on him, this righteousness is imputed to 
them — f. e.y counted as theirs in the judgment of God. 
Considered in themselves, they are guilty, and deserve to 
suffer ; but by means of the imputation of this righteous- 
ness they are completely acquitted from the punishment 
due to their sins, because it was endured for them by the 
Lord Jesus, and they acquire a right to eternal life, be- 
cause it was purchased for them by his obedience. Ac- 
cording to the notion now stated, justification is purely a 
forensic act — ue.^ the act of a judge sitting in the forum. 
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the place of judgment, in which the Supreme Holer and 
Jndge, who is accountable to none, and who alone knows 
the manner in which the ends of his nniversal government 
can best be attained, reckons that which was done by the 
substitute in the same manner as if it had been done bj 
those who believe in the substitute; and, not upon ac- 
count of anything done by them, but purely upon account 
of this gracious method of reckoning, grants them the fiill 
remissions of their sins. In this forensic sense of the 
word we understand the apostle to say (Rom. iii. 26) that 
God is " the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus ; " 
and (Rom. iv. 5) that " to him that worketh not, but be- 
lieveth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness," or, as in the 6th verse, " God 
imputeth/' reckoneth to him, '^ righteousness without 
works." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The apostle begins with ascribing this method of justi- 
fying men to the free grace of God. As- far as they are 
concerned, justification is granted to them as a free gift, 
because their works did not entitle them to acquittal ; and 
had it not been for the goodwill of the Lawgiver, they 
must have been condemned. But this free gift is dis- 
pensed in a particular manner. The Lawgiver does not 
simply justify, but he justifies through the redemption 
that is in or by Jesus Christ. * * His blood is the 
mean of turning away wrath. ♦ • * 

There is here an apostle of Jesus giving, in a full and 
formal discourse, the most explicit confirmation of the 
Catholic opinion. He presents to us the Supreme Being 
under the character of a Lawgiver, and he states the death 
of Christ as an event intended to establish the law by ex- 
hibiting the punitive justice of the Lawgiver. At the same 
time, far from considering this method of vindicating the 
divine authority as inconsistent with the love of God to 
man, he ascribes the justification which is thus dispensed 
to the free grace of God. He does not, as the Socinians 

E 
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do, place the love of Ood in this, that he forgave sins 
withont reference to any other being ; but he says (Bom. 
V. 8) that " Gk>d commendeth his love to us, in that, while 
we were sinners, Christ died for ns ;'' and he does not rest 
onr deliverance from the evils of sin merely npon the 
power acquired by our Bedeemer ; but having presented, 
as we have seen, the death of Christ nnder the character 
of a punishment by which the justice of the Lawgiver is 
demonstrated, he unfolds the same idea when he says 
(Bom. V. 9, 11), ''Being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath through him ; and not only so, 
but we also joy in Gt>d through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atonement" * * 

In order to complete the view contained in the Catholic 
opinion of the nature of the Gospel remedy, we have yet to 
consider in what manner it connects the hope of life eter* 
nal with the interposition of Jesus Christ. * * 

THE HOPE OF ETERNAL LIFE AND THE INTERPOSmON OF 

CHRIST CONNECTED. 

• * * • • 

The foundation of the hope of eternal life is. laid in what 
the Scriptures call reconciliation. For, if all men are under 
the sentence of condemnation, and so children of wrath, 
that sentence must be reversed in order .to their being de- 
livered from wrath before they can look forward, with the 
expectation of good, to other states of being. This order 
is beautifully stated by the Apostle Paul in several pas- 
sages, such as the following : — (Bom. v. 1, 2) — " There- 
fore, being justified by faith, we have peace with Ood 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have 
access by faith into this g^ce wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of Gk>d." The condemnation 
pronounced upon the first transgression included a sentence 
of death — '* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return; " 
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a sentence which, although not immediately executed upon 
the transgrcBsors, has ever since retained its power over 
their posterity ; for death, which entered into the world by 
sin, passeth upon all men. If this event, which withdraws 
men from their abode upon earth, and puts an end to the 
present exertion of their faculties, were in reality, what it 
appears to be, the termination of their existence, the evils 
introduced by sin could not be said to receive a remedy, 
because this part of the sentence of condemnation, al-* 
though suspended For a little, woidd in the end be fully 
executed. The Gospel, therefore, professing to bring a 
, remedy for these evils, and yet not professing to deliver 
men from returning to the dust, reveals a resurrection of 
the body from the dust with which it is mingled after 
death) and thus opens to man the possibility of receiving 
hereafter, in his whole nature, that complete remedy which 
is not administered here. This prolongation of existence 
beyond the period when it is forfeited by that sentence to 
which all the posterity of Adam are subject, may be stated 
as the first branch of the reversal of the sentence ; and in 
the New Testament it is uniformly ascribed to the inter- 
position of Jesus. — Heb. ii. 14 ; 2 Tim. i 10 ; 1 Cor. xi. 
57. ♦ * • 

Jesus is said to have brought life and immorality to light, 
not that he was the first who taught it — ^not merely because 
his manner of teaching it was free irom the obscurity and 
hesitation which appeared in every fonner teacher who 
spoke of this subject— but principally because that which 
he did, took away the obstacle which no other had power 
to remove. Death intervenes by a judicial sentence be- 
tween the present life and that future life for which man 
looks. No other teacher had authority to say that this 
judicial sentence would be reversed by a restoration of the 
life which it took away. But Jesus, having by his death 
procured an acquittal from the sentence, renders death in- 
effectual for the purpose of preventing the future life of 
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man ; so that immortality, when taujg^ht by him, may be as 
readily embraced and as firmly believed as if death did not 
intervene. 

Bnt althongh an acquittal from the sentence of death is 
necessary in order to our future existence, the hope of 
what we call life eternal does not necessarily arise from 
this acquittal. For mere existence in a future state, even 
when supposed to be free from those pains which would 
render it a curse instead of a blessing, does not satisfy the 
desires of the human soul. In looking forward to other 
states of being, it pants for enjoying there the happiness 
of its nature ; and it is manifest that there is a wide 
difference between a prolongation of life after it had been 
forfeited, and a right to the greatest blessing which the 
Father of spirits can bestow — ^the perpetual enjoyment in 
his presence of those benefits which he may resume when 
he will, and of a measure of them supposed to be infinitely 
superior to all that he is seen at present to bestow. It is 
agreed, therefore, by Christians of all denominations, that 
what we call eternal life is the gift of God ; an expression 
which they have learnt from the Apostle Paul, who uses it 
in a situation which shows that he meant to give it all its 
significancy. (Rom. vi. 20) — " The wages of sin is death ; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." The hope of a gift does not go beyond proba- 
bility without a promise from the giver ; and therefore all 
Christians agree in considering eternal life as the promise 
which God hath promised us. But those who hold the 
Catholic opinion are distinguished from the Socinians by 
connecting this promise with that which Christ has done, — 
i e.j by considering this gift of God as not only promised 
to men by Jesus Christ, but as given them upon his 
account, • ♦ ♦ 
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ACTIVE AND PASSIVE OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST. 

Gonceming the nature of this oonnection, there is some 
variety in the language of those who hold the Catholic 
opinion. A distinction has been made between the passive 
and the active obedience of Christ. Those who made the 
distinction understood, by the passive obedience of Christ, 
all the safferings which he underwent for our sins ; by his 
active obedience, all the piety, resignation, humility, and 
benevolence which rendered his life the most perfect 
pattern of righteousness. The former, being penal, were 
considered as the satisfaction to the justice of God ; the 
latter, being a fulfilment of the law which says^ " The man 
that doeth them shall live in them," were considered as 
meritorious of a reward. It was said^ therefore, that we 
are saved from wrath by the sufferings of Christ, and that 
we acquire a right to etomal life through the merits of his 
obedience. But in this, as in many other instances, an 
(bttempt was made to distinguish things naturally indivi- 
sible. The passive and the active obedience of Christ 
cannot be disjoined. For in all that Jesus suffered there 
was obedience to God and goodwill to men, and the vir- 
tues of his character were illustrated and enhanced by the 
situation in which he displayed them. 

The great body of Catholic divines, therefore, have 
followed the sacred writers, to whom this distinction is 
altogether unknown. They generally ascribe our redemp- 
tion to the blood of Christ, because his death was the most 
illustrious act of obedience, and the conclusion of the life 
which for our sakes he had led upon earth ; but they show 
us, by various expressions, that they do not exclude the 
efficacy of the sorrows and the virtues of that life. Thus the 
apostle says (Rom. v. 19), "By the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous ; " an expression which does not 
resolve the sufferings which we call penal merely into a virtu- 
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ouB exertion, but which conjoins this last act with all the 
submission to God displayed bj Jesns from his incarnation 
unto death (Phil. ii. 8). In like manner, the Scriptures, 
in order to show that the efficacy of the death of Christ 
was not confined to the deHverance from punishment, which 
is generally spoken of as the immediate effect of that event, 
represent it in different places as having procured for us 
also eternal life. (Heb. iz. 12, 15) — " By his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, haying obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us. He is the mediator of the new testa- 
ment, that, by means of death, they which are called might 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance." (1 Thess. ▼. 
9, 10) — " Christ died for us, that whether we wake or 
sleep" — f. e., whether we be found alive or dead at the gen- 
eral resurrection — " we should live together with him." 

Thus, in the language of the New Testament (Acts, xzvi. 
18), forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them that 
are sanctified, are conjoined as flowing together from the 
interposition of Christ: and agreeably to this language, the 
active and passive obedience of Christ, words seldom used in 
modem times, are considered as constituting together what 
are called his merits — ^what the apostle (Rom. v. 1 8) calls 
one righteousness, which he opposes to the one offence of 
Adam. He does not mean one single act of Jesus, but the 
merit of righteousness arising out of all his actions and all 
his sufferings taken in one complex view, through which 
righteousness the free gift comes upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life. For Jesus, who was infinitely blessed and 
glorious in himself, and who, possessing all things from 
the beginning, was incapable of receiving a personal re- 
ward, undertook that economy which the Scriptures reveal 
for our sakes ; and all the merit arising out of the execu- 
tion of it is imputed or transferred to us, — t. e., counted as 
ours — so that we derive the benefit of it. He was made 
^'sin for ns, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him " (2 Cor. v. 21). The same thing is 
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expressed, Gkd. iv. 4, 5. Jesus was made tinder the law in 
two respects — in respeot of the sanction of the law, the 
cnrse due to transgressors which he endured ; and in re- 
spect of the precepts both of the ceremonial and of the 
moral law, which he fulfilled. In his sufferings and in his 
actions he did the will of his Father ; and this obedienoei 
being yielded in the human nature which he assumed in 
order to accomplish our deliverance, is considered as 
yielded in our stead and for our sakes : the merit of it is 
counted to those to whom ihe remedy of the Gospel is 
applied, so that upon account of it we are both delivered 
£rom the curse of the law and '^receive the adoption of 
sons." This last expression, which is commonly used in 
the New Testament to mark the change produced upon 
ihe conditicm of Christians by Christ's having made peace, 
manifestly includes that right to eternal life which they 
acquire through him. From enemies they become ^' ohil* 
dren of God ; and if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ." Heaven is the house of their 
Father, their city, their country, or, as our Lord has ex- 
pressed it, ''the kingdom prepared for them fix>m the 
foundation of the world," which they are called to inherit* 
But if that account of the effect of Adam's transgression, 
upon which the Catholic opinion proceeds, be founded in 
JSoripture, his posterity are not qualified to take possession 
of this inheritance. The corruption which they inherit 
from their ancestor, being an estrangement from the 
fountain of life, upon which accoxmt it is known by the 
name of spiritual death, is diametrically opposite to that 
intimate communion with God implied in life Qtemal ; and 
as this corruption is sufficient, independently of all out- 
ward evils, to make men wretched upon earth, so, if it 
were carried with them beyond the grave, they would find, 
even in that state where pure spirits enjoy supreme felicity, 
the misezy inseparable from sin. That the remedy, there- 
fore, may correspond to the extent of the disease, and that 
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Jesus may truly accomplish the purpose for which it is said 
he was manifested hy destroying the works of the devil, 
it is not enough that he abolished death, or rendered death 
ineffectual for preventing the future life of man, and pur- 
chased by his merits an everlasting reward ; his religion 
must also confer upon his followers those qualifications 
and dispositions by which they may be meet for entering 
into life. * * That there is such a change, in what- 
ever manner it be effected, is unequivocally declared in 
such expressions as the following. All those whom Christ 
delivers from punishment, and to whom he gives a right 
to eternal life, are " made free from sin ;" they '^ become 
the servants of God ; " they " put off the old man, which is 
corrupt;" they "put on the new man, which is renewed 
after the image of God ; " they are " dead unto sin, and 
alive unto God through Jesus Christ ; a peculiar people, 
zealous unto good works.'' These expressions, and many 
others of the same kind, paint a character of mind and a 
general tenor of life which constitute the beauty, the 
health, and dignity of the human soul, and from which 
there result that ''peace which passeth all understanding" 
here, and the capacity of enjoying supreme felicity hereafter. 
From what has been said, the propriety is evident with 
which the two words salvation and redemption are em- 
ployed to denote eternal life purchased by Christ ; as Heb. 
V. 9, ix. 12. As the happiness of heaven is obtained for 
us in the same manner with the acquittal from the sen- 
tence of condemnation, and is the entire removal of the 
evils which sin had introduced, this completion of the 
undertaking of the Redeemer is most fitly designed by the 
words which primarily denoted the acquittal: and the 
epithet, eternal, is significant of the very same thing 
which John has expressed in his description of the city 
of the living God, where the tree of life grows, the leaves 
of which are for the healing of the nations (Rev. xxii 3), 
" and there shall be no more curse" — i. €., the curse pro- 
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noiinced upon man, when he was driven from the tree of 
life, is completely removed when he is readmitted to it, 
and it shall return no more. 

Thus Jesus, by giving what is called (Rev. xxii. 14) 
^^ a right to the tree of life," does indeed destroy the works 
of the devil : he is the second Adam, who restores all that 
the first had forfeited ; and the completeness of the remedy 
which he brought, cannot be belter expressed than in the 
words of Paul (Bom. v. 21), ''that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." 

We have now seen the manner in which the hope of 
eternal life, or a right to the tree of life, is connected with 
what Christ did upon earth. But a right so infinitely 
above their deserts, conferred by the grace of God upon 
those who were under sentence of condemnation, tran- 
scends all our experience of the divine goodness, and all 
our conceptions of generosity ; and therefore, ^^ God, will- 
ing to show more abundantly unto the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel," hath confirmed this 
right by all the discoveries, given in Scripture, of the 
present condition of that person from whose merits it is 
derived. 

The resurrection of JeiSus may be mentioned as the first 
branch of the confirmation of that right acquired for us by 
his death. ♦ ♦ » 

But the Scriptures reveal much more than the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, or his bare return to life : and the full se- 
curity given in the Gospel for our attaining the exalted 
reward which is included in the complete redemption 
procured by his death, is found in all the circumstances 
that are revealed concerning the life which he now lives 
with God. For if, as the apostle reasons (Bom. v. 10), 
'^ when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son; much more being reconciled we 
shall be saved by his life" — /. e., if his death had the 
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effect of propitiating the divine wrath, mnch more shall his 
life insure eternal salvation to those who are now no longer 
enemies. Eternal life having been acquired for us by the 
death of Christ, and yet being a distant reward, the Gospel 
affords us this most satisfying security for its being at 
length conferred, that the person who died to acquire it is 
alive for evermore, and has the keys of hell and of death. 

It is not necessary, in this place, to dwell upon the 
illustration of the various points which belong to this sub- 
ject. I shall only bring them together in one view, to 
show distinctly how they unite in constituting that secu- 
rity of which I now speak. 

Jesus Christ, who gave his flesh for the life of the 
world, is himself the giver of life. • » * 

That he is willing to exert his power in giving eternal 
life to those whom he redeemed, is an inference clearly de- 
duced from his death. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The force of this inference is illustrated by the various 
language in which the Scriptures express the intimate 
connection between Christ and the persons for whom he 
died. They are those whom Gtod hath given him; the 
subjects of his kingdom ; the members of his body ; the 
flock which he gathers into his fold, and which he defends 
from every enemy ; his sheep, who hear the voice of the 
good Shepherd and follow him. In the felicity which this 
peculiar people, whom he hath purchased for himself by 
his own blood, attain through him, he sees the travail of 
his soul; and the praises, which are represented, in the 
book of the Revelation, as proceeding from the company 
which he hath redeemed to God, publish the glory of his 
name to the whole intelligent creation. He was not 
ashamed to call them brethren, for he took part with 
them of flesh and blood; and even now that he is set 
down on the right hand of God, he has not laid aside the 
nature which he assumed ; for he is still called the Son of 
Man. He appears in the presence of God for us, a merci- 
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fal and fiedthM high-priest ; and, touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, he maketh intercession for ns, and is 
our advocate with the Father. Not that he uses any 
words to move Ck>d ; but that, in virtue of the blood which 
he shed on the cross, and with which he is said now to 
sprinkle the mercj-seat in heaven, he procured us access 
to the Father, and presents our prayers and services, 
which, when offered in his name, are ^ spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to Qod by him." 

The high-priest of the Jews, entering upon the day of 
atonement into the holy of holies, with the blood of the 
bullock and the goat, and with the names of the children 
of Israel upon his breastplate, was a striking type of the 
intercession of Christ. But there are two essential points 
in which the antitype excels the type. The one is, that 
the high-priest of the Jews entered once a- year, upon 
a stated day; but the intercession of Jesus continueth 
ever (Heb. vii. 24, 25), so that at all times we may **come 
boldly to the throne of grace." The other is, that none but 
the high-priest ever entered ; whereas Jesus, who entered 
into the tme holy place after having obtained eternal re- 
demption, has, by his entering, opened and made manifest 
a way for us. He is our forerunner. ♦ ♦ ♦ When 
he ascended on high he received gifts for men, which are 
continually imparted to those who derive from him a right 
to eternal life. The Holy Spirit, by whom these gifts are 
distributed, is called the Spirit of Jesus, and is said to be 
sent by him : * and he is not only the somrce of comfort 
and the cherisher of hope, but he is expressly styled (Eph. 
i. 14) " the earnest of our inheritance.'' The significanoy 
of this expression will appear, by attending to the differ- 
ence between an earnest and a pledge. A pledge is a 
security for some future payment, which is delivered up as 
soon as the payment is made ; and therefore it may be, 
and it generally is, of a kind totally different from the pay- 

• 1 Pet. L 11. John XT. 26. 
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xnent. An earnest is a part of the payment given as an 
acknowledgment that the whole is due, the same in kind 
with that which is to follow. In this sense the Spirit is 
called the earnest of our inheritance, because the life 
formed upon earth bj the influences of tbe Spirit, is the 
temper of heaven already begun in the soul. It is much 
more than a preparation for heaven : it is an assurance 
which a Christian has within himself, given to him by the 
Lord of life, that he shall certainly reach heaven. For, as 
the apostle speaks (CoL iii. 3, 4), tbiat life which we lead 
is supported by the invisible influences of the Spirit, whom 
Christ, who sits on the right hand of God, sends into the 
hearts of his people. The springs of this life are with- 
drd.wn from the eyes of men ; but they are hidden with 
Christ ; and they will become manifest at that time when 
he by whom we live shall appear, and we, who have risen 
with him to a new life, shall be partakers of his glory. 

While Christians are thus sealed by the Spirit unto the 
day of redemption, Jesus is in heaven preparing a place 
for them. He directs, by the power that is committed to 
him, every event for the good of that church which he pur- 
chased for himself ; and when all the purposes of divine 
Providence are accomplished, he shall be revealed from 
heaven as the judge of men. We are to appear before the 
tribunal of him who died that we might live, and we are 
to receive from his hands the crown of life. * * 

From this view of the connection between the hope of 
eternal life and the interposition of Christ, there arises also 
the significancy of that name which is given to him, the 
mediator of the new testament, the mediator between 
Ood and man (Heb. ix. 15 ; 1 Tim. ii. 6). He is not 
merely the messenger who, coming from God to man, 
declared the divine purpose ; but he is a person who, 
standing between God and his offending creatures, offers 
on our part a satisfaction to the divine justice, and brings 
us from God an assurance that the satisfaction is accepted. 
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He becomes in this way (Heb. yii. 22) the surety of a 
better coyenant, which, being confirmed by the death of 
the surety, acquires the nature of a testament, an irrevo- 
cable deed, because the death loses its effect unless the 
blessings of the coTenaut are conferred upon those for 
whom the surety died. Yet, by his reviving after he died, 
he becomes himself the dispenser of these blessings, and is 
in this most eminent sense a mediator, that, having pro- 
cured us access to the Father by his death, he ever lives to 
make intercession. His mediation is effectual, because it 
proceeds upon the merit of what he did for our sakes ; all 
the riches of divine grace are connected with this merit ; 
and the nature of the Gospel remedy may be thus described 
according to the Catholic opinion : — It is pardon and eter- 
nal life, or a complete redemption from the evils of sin, 
obtained and conferred through the mediation of a person 
who, having offered himself a sacrifice for sin, and being 
now set down at the right hand of God, is emphatically 
styled '* the Captain of Salvation, the author and finisher 
of faith." * * * 
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« * » • » 

It is a branch of the evidence of Christianity, that there 
is nothing in its nature to prevent the universal publica- 
tion of it, and that there is a tendency in the general 
course of things to bring about this event. And although 
the accomplishment of the prediction, that it is to be 
preached to all nations, has been delayed, there cannot 
fairly be drawn by reasoning or analogy any presumption 
that the prediction will never be accomplished. We are 
thus warranted to apply to the Christian religion that 
character which it assumes to itself as the religion of 
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mankind : we discern one sense in whicli it may with 
propriety be said that ''God will haye all men to be 
saved, and that Christ is the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world;" and we perceive the significancy of 
the expression of Fanl, '' I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ; for it is the power of Ood unto salvation to 
every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As Jesus gave his apostles a commission to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name among all 
nations, they executed their commission in such words as 
these, '' Bepent and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved." " I testified," says Paul, '' both to the 
Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.'' 

From these passages, which accord with the general 
strain of the New Testament, it seems to follow, that the 
Gospel, which is the religion of sinners, and professes to 
bring a remedy for the evils of sin, is a remedy only to 
those who repent and believe. Although different sects 
of Christians, therefore, may disagree as to the description 
of repentance and faith, as to the manner in which they 
are produced, and the connection between them and the 
efiicacy of what Christ did ; it does not appear possible 
that any sect which receives the Scriptures can deny that 
a certain character or state of mind, which is there ex- 
pressed by repentance and faith, is required in all who 
partake of the remedy, and consequently that the extent 
of the remedy is limited by this requisition. 

This acknowledged point, that whosoever repents and 
believes shall be saved, is the great subject of preaching : 
and as it is the only point respecting the extent of the re- 
medy which is clearly and incontrovertibly revealed in 
Scripture, so it is of infinitely greater importance than all 
the controverted points. ♦ » ♦ 
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f 

If, according to the Socinian system, the essential good- 
ness of Ood incline him at all times to pardon transgression, 
we cannot suppose that he will prolong the existence of 
creatures naturally mortal, only that he may continue, 
through all eternity, to punish the sins committed during 
a few years upon earth : and if, according to another sys- 
tem, it is the character of the Gospel to restore forfeited 
life to the whole human race, it seems to follow that the 
restored life cannot, in any case, be merely the capacity of 
enduring everlasting punishment, since, upon that sup- 
position, the restoration of life, which is stated as a uni- 
Tersal blessing, would to many be the greatest curse. 
These two systems, therefore, tend to produce the belief 
that those who have been wicked shall, after a certain 
time, be either annihilated or reformed. * * 

If the souls and bodies of all that have been wicked are 
at length annihilated, the final effect of the sins committed 
in this life will be a loss of existence in the universe, but 
not a perpetuity of misery ; for after a certain time, no 
beings of the human race shall exist but those who, in 
consequence of the virtues which they had displayed upon 
earth, are made happy for ever. 

Others conceive that the wicked shall not be annihi- 
lated, but, after a certain time, reformed. Considering the 
soul of man as naturally immortal, and thinking it unworthy 
of the Buler of the universe to adopt, as a method of con- 
ducting his government, the destruction of a- number of 
beings whom he had made to live for ever, they endeavour 
to reconcile the future misery of the wicked with their 
system concerning the nature of the Gospel-remedy, by 
supposing that the punishments which are endured after 
death, being intended, like many of the calamities of this 
life, to correct the vices of those upon whom they are in- 
flicted, shall terminate in their reformation. If it be ad- 
mitted that goodness constitutes the whole moral character 
of the Deity, that as, with respect to his understanding, he 
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is light, 80 with respect to his will he is love, and nothing 
but love, it will follow, that what are commonly called his 
other attributes are only modifications of goodness, the 
necessary result of this primary attribute ; that justice, 
which is generally stated as opposite to goodness, is 
nothing else but a constant desire of giving to his reason- 
able creatures what their moral state requires. Those who 
are docile and tractable he leads by gentle methods to the 
perfection of their nature ; those whose passions are im- 
petuous, and whose hearts are hard, he subdues by afflic- 
tions, that they may become partakers of his holiness. 
The discipline of this life, which often appears harsh, is 
only the expression of his fatherly love administering 
salutary chastisement; and as this discipline does not 
produce its effect with regard to all during the short time 
that is allotted to them upon earth, he continues the chas- 
tisement in a future state, where it is administered with a 
severity suited to the depravity of the sufferer, and is pro- 
longed till sin be completely destroyed. If all the wicked 
are at length thus reformed after death, the final effect of 
the transgressions that have been committed upon earth 
is neither the destruction nor the everlasting misery of any 
human being : for the misery endured after death, which 
is described in Scripture by many lively images, gradually 
works the correction of that moral evil from which it 
sprang; and when it has accomplished this end, every 
sinner will be rescued from the consequences of his trans- 
gression, and all the children of Adam placed in a state of 
unalterable virtue and happiness. 

A view of the termination of future punishment, which 
appears to be agreeable to the most enlarged conceptions 
of the divine goodness that reason can form, is supposed 
to derive much confirmation from those descriptions of the 
divine clemency with which the Scriptures abound ; from 
its being said that the mercy of the Lord endureth for 
eyer, that he will not forsake the works of his hands, that 
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he will have all men to be saved and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth ; and from onr Lord's employing (Mat. 
XXV. 46), as the name of the everlasting punishment re- 
served for the wicked, the word which is the vox aignaia 
in Greek for that kind of punishment which is meant for 
the correction of him who has behaved ill, that he may 
behave better in time to come, and which may be called 
everlasting, if it endures without intermission till he be 
corrected. 

This opinion concerning the final reformation of the 
wicked by ipeans of the punishments of a future state is 
traced back to Origen, a father of the third century, to 
whose extensive erudition and indefatigable industry the 
Christian world is much indebted; but whose fancy, 
which in many respects was not tutored and chastised by 
BOimd judgment, produced various mystical interpretations 
of Scripture, and whose intimate acquaintance with the 
heathen philosophy was often employed to adulterate the 
simplicity of the Gospel. • ♦ ♦ 

Many who hold the doctrine of atonement have dis- 
covered a propensity to embrace an opinion which seems 
to magnify the effect of the interposition of Christ: at 
least, they are disposed to consider the eternity of hell- 
torments as a problematical point which the Scriptures 
have not decided; and some benevolent writers have 
laboured to bring forth an idea, which they call, in a 
Scripture phrase, the restitution of all things. * * 

These are delightful prospects ; and a heart which is 
disposed by its own good affections to take an interest in 
the prosperity of other beings, is ready to entertain them 
upon very slender evidence. But they extend far, very far 
indeed, beyond the limits of our observation or our capa- 
cities. They rest upon conjectures, not upon reasoning ; 
upon incidental expressions of Scripture, which admit of 
other interpretations ; upon analogies, which, even when 
they are most pointed and numerous, amount only to pro- 

F 
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babilitj, which are easily overBtrained by a mind elevated 
with the magnificence of the subject, or warmed with 
philanthropy, and which, without much caution, lead to 
fanciful theories, and to conclusions that are found to be 
false. Whenever we presume to determine what is proper 
to be done in the government of the universe, we attempt 
to comprehend a subject which embraces numberless re- 
lations that are perfectly unknown to us. Such specula- 
tions may be pleasing, and they may be plausible ; but 
they are the speculations of creatures who forget that they 
'^ are but of yesterday, and know nothing," and who, step- 
ping beyond the humble and sober province that is allotted 
to man, presume to instruct the Ancient of Day& It is 
the character of sound theology not to subject the admin- 
istration of Qod to our conjectures and theories^ but, in 
the firm persuasion that he is able to do all his pleasure, 
and that he will do that which is right, to inquire with 
reverence and with diligence what he has done, and what 
he has said he will do, and to make the information which 
Scripture affords upon these points the measure of our 
hopes, and the rule of our conduct ♦ * • ^^ 
great doctrine which theology clearly teaches with re- 
gard to the future condition of men is this, that, by the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, there is conveyed, to all 
who repent and believe, a right to eternal life. This is 
the only point which it is of importance for us distinctly 
to understand ; for if God is to give eternal life to his 
servants through Jesus Christ, there can be no doubt that 
it will be a happy life, although the present state of our 
faculties may not admit of our forming an adequate con- 
ception of the nature of its felicity. The various images 
which are used in Scripture may indeed be employed with 
great propriety by persons of correct taste, and of a sober 
and chastised judgment, in filling up such a picture of a 
future state as may minister to the consolation and im- 
provement of Christians. But this is rather a subject of 
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popular disoonrse than of theological diBOUssion ; becauM 
the data are not suflScient to establish beyond donbt any 
one position oonceming the particulars that constitute the 
happiness of a fiiture state, as the only position that can 
be seriously maintained by those who receive the Scrip- 
ture accounts. » » ♦ 

That view of the benevolence of the divine administra* 
tion, and of the final efficacy of that benevolence, which 
seems to be implied in the opinion that hell-torments are 
not etemaly naturally creates a prejudice in favour of it. 
But the only thing which I have now to add is, that the 
Scriptures, by applying the very same expressions to the 
happiness of the righteous and the punishment of the 

wicked, seem to teach us that both are of equal duration. 
• ♦ • • • 

The two sides of the question, whether Christ died for 
all men, or only for those who shall finally be saved by 
him, do not imply any difference of opinion with regard to 
the sufficiency of the death of Christ, or with regard to 
the number and character of those who shall eventually 
be saved. They who hold the one and the other side of 
the question agree, that, although the sufferings of Christ 
have a value sufficient to atone for the sins of all the 
children of Adam, from the beginning to the end of time, 
yet those only shall be saved by this atonement who 
repent and believe in him. But they differ as to the 
destination of the death of Christ — whether, in the pur- 
pose of the Father and the will of the Son, it respected all 
mankind, or only those persons to whom the benefit of it 
is at length to be applied. » • « 

I do not know any lesson more becoming students of 
divinity than this — ^not to despise the reasonings of those 
with whose opinions they do not entirely agree. The 
longer they study theological controversy with that sobriety 
and fairness of mind which is essential to the character 
of every inquirer after truth, they will perceive the more 
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clearly how little acquainted with the weakness of the 
human nnderstanding, and with the intricacy of many of 
the points that have divided the Christian world, are those 
who state their opinions in the petulant, dogmatical man- 
ner often assumed by smatterers in knowledge, as if there 
were not a shadow of reason but upon their own side. In 
the question which we are now treating, it requires a 
thorough acquaintance with the CalTinistic system, and 
much compass of thought, to apprehend the full force of 
the answers that may be given to the arguments of uni- 
versal redemption ; and I warn you rather to wait for the 
conviction which will arise from a view of all the parts 
of that system, than to expect that arguments equally 
plausible, in &vour of particular redemption, are imme- 
diately to be stated. The following observations, how- 
ever, will, upon reflection, open the sources of these 
arguments. 

1. Those who hold that the destination and intention of 
the death of Christ respected only such as shall finally be 
saved by him, appear to be warranted by many expres- 
sions which occur in the New Testament ; such as the 
following: — (John, x. 11, 15) — "I lay down my life for 
the sheep ; " that is, as the expression is explained in the 
context, for those who " hear and follow me ; " (John xi. 
52; XV. 12, 13, U; Eph. v. 25.) 

2. As the persons to whom the intention of Christ's 
death appears in such expressions to be restrained, are 
found in all places of the world, there is a propriety and 
significancy in the general phrases employed elsewhere to 
denote them : and when some of the texts commonly urged 
in proof of universal redemption are examined particularly, 
there will be discovered, in the context, circumstances which 
indicate that the general expressions there used were in- 
tended to mark the indiscriminate extension of the blessings 
of the Gospel to men of all nations. ♦ • * 

3. Although deliverance from the evils of sin, the great 
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blessing purchased by the death of Christ, is peculiar to 
those who shall finally be saved bj him, yet there are 
blessings which the publication of the GK)8pel has imparted 
to others ; and there is strict propriety in saying that the 
love of God to mankind, which appears in creation and 
providence, and by which Ood is good to all, has produced 
the manifestation and the death of Christ, although the 
benefits intended by that event for those who shaU finally be 
saved are very much superior to the benefits which it may be 
the instrument of conveying to the whole human race. To 
a great part of the world the Gkti^l has communicated the 
most valuable knowledge : it has delivered many nations 
from gross superstition and idolatry ; it has explained the 
duties of men more clearly than any other method of in- 
struction ; it furnishes restraints upon vice and incentives 
to virtuous exertion that are unknown to civil legislation ; 
and by all these methods it contributes to the prosperity 
of society, and to the welfare of the individual. These 
common benefits of Christianity are sufficient to explain 
many expressions in the Epistles addressed to Christian 
societies, without our being obliged to suppose that all the 
members of these societies were in the end to inherit eternal 
life. In respect of these common benefits, we understand 
the following passages — Heb. vi. 4, Heb. x. 29, and 2 Pet 
ii. 1. • • ♦ 

4. It should be considered that, althoiigh the advocates 
for universal redemption do not allow that there is any 
weight in the two preceding observations, yet they are 
obliged, upon their own principles, to admit that many of 
those expressions, from which they infer that Christ died 
intentionally for all men, require a limitation ; for if faith 
in Christ be the condition upon which men become par- 
takers of the propitiation which he offered to God, it seems 
to follow that all who have not the means of attaining this 
faith are excluded from the benefit of the propitiation. But 
it is certain that the ancient heathen world did not know 
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the nature of that dispensation, the promise of which was 
confined to the Jews ; and it is manifest that a g^eat part 
of the world at this day have never heard of the Gospel. 
Were the offer of pardon that is contained in ihe Grospel 
actually made to all the children of Adam, there would be 
an appearance of truth in saying that all men were thereby 
put into a condition in which they might be saved, and that 
it depended upon themselves whether or not they embraced 
the offer. But if the efficacy of the remedy is inseparably 
connected with its being accepted, it cannot be, in the in- 
tention of the Almighty, a universal remedy, since he has 
withheld the means of accepting it from many of those for 
lyhom it is said to have been provided. * ♦ • 

5. To those who hold the doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion, it appears that the event, in those countries where 
the Gospel has been published, clearly indicates that there 
was not in the Almighty an intention of saving all men by 
the death of Christ ; for it is plain that many of those who 
have every opportunity of believing in Christ, either reject 
his religion, or show by their conduct that they do not 
possess that faith which entitles them to partake of the 
benefits of his death. With regard to them, therefore, his 
death is in vain ; and if God intended that they should be 
saved, his intention fails of its effect. But it seems, when 
we hold such a language, that we speak in a manner un- 
becoming our circumstances, and inconsistent with those 
views of the Almighty which are suggested by reason, and 
are clearly taught in Scripture. " Known to God are all 
his works from the beginning." The whole scheme of the 
universe, which derived its existence from his pleasure, 
was present to the Creator at the instant when he said, 
" Let there be light." The actions of his creatures, which 
form a most important part of that scheme, were to him 
the object of a foreknowledge infinitely more <!lear and 
certain than our knowledge of that which is before our 
eyes. The perfections of his nature exclude the possibilily 
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of any change in the divine mind ; and those events which 
to OS appear the most unexpected and irregular, fulfil '* the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his will." 

If these views of the Almighty are just, and if our minds 
are able to follow out the consequences which necessarily 
result from them, we cannot conceive him susceptible of 
that disappointment, regret, and alteration of measures 
which we often experience by the failure of oqr schemes ; 
but we must admit that the original intention of the Creator 
and Ruler of the imiverse always coincides with the -event 
which takes place under his administration. Since many, 
therefore, to whom the Oospel is published, appear, as far as 
we can judge from our own observation and frt)m the com- 
plaints of Scripture, to remain under the wrath of God, we 
do not seem to draw an unwarrantable conclusion, when we 
infer frx)m the event that it was not a part of the intention 
of the Almighty to deliver them from wrath by the death of 
his Son. In the same manner, as many who have the means 
of improvement do not attain knowledge or skill, and some 
who have talents and opportunities for rising to wealth and 
honour pass their days in obscurity and indigence, so many 
to whom the offer of eternal life is made through Jesus 
Christ, put it far from them. In both cases the blessings 
of Gtod are abused, and men do not reap the temporal and 
spiritual benefits*which, had it not been for their own fault, 
they might have reaped ; but in neither case is the inten- 
tion of God disappointed ; for he foresaw the use which 
they would make of his blessings, and all the consequences 
of their conduct entered into the plan of his government 

These views of the Almighty seem to correct that desire 
of magnifying the^love of God to mankind, which has led 
many to ascribe to him an intention of saving all men, 
although he knew that a great part of the human race were 
not to be saved. They seem to suggest, in place of this 
defective intention, a destination more worthy of the sove- 
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reigntj of the Creator — a destination of saving those who 
shall in the end be saved ; and there are many places of 
Scripture in which the destination, that we are led in this 
manner to deduce from the perfection of the divine nature, 
seems to be intimated. I refer at present only to John vi., 
where our Lord says repeatedly that he gave his life for 
the world, and where he speaks also of those whom the 
Father hath given him : — " The bread of Grod is he who 
oometh down &om heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 
The bread that I wiR give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world. All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me. This is the Father s will, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day." Here are the doctrines of 
particular and of universal redemption seemingly taught in 
the same discourse. The expressions of the one kind must 
be employed to qualify the expressions of the other kind ; 
and it cannot be said that we pervert Scripture when, 
adhering to the particular destination of saying tho^e who 
shall be saved, which reason teaches and Jesus Christ de- 
clares, we give the other expressions such an interpretation 
as renders them consistent with that destination. * * * 
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* • • * • 

The characteristical feature of the Calvinistio system is 
that entire dependence of the creature upon the Creator, 
which it uniformly asserts, by considering the will of the 
Supreme Being as the cause of everything that now exists, 
or that is to exist at any future time. This principle is 
fruitful of consequences which, when they lire followed out 
and applied, give to the doctrines of Christianity that 
peculiar complexion known by the name of Calvinism ; and 
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from this principle results that view of the divine presoience 
which is the groundwork of the doctrine of predestination 
that I am now to delineate. 

Of things impossible there can be no knowledge. The 
same character by which they mast remain for ever in the 
class of nonentities, so that not even omnipotence can bring 
them into existence, withdraws them £rom the number of 
those subjects of which any mind can form a distinct con- 
ception. But all things that are possible may be conceived; 
and the more perfect any understanding is, the more com- 
plete is the representation of tilings possible in that under- 
standing. To the Supreme Mind, therefore, there are dis- 
tinctly represented, not only all the single objects which 
may be brought into existence, but also all the possible 
combinations of single objects, their relations, and their 
mutual influences on the systems of which they may com- 
pose a part. Out of this representation of possibiHties 
which is implied in the perfection of the divine under- 
standing, the Supreme Being selects those single objects, 
and those combinations of objects, which he chooses to 
bring into existence ; and every circumstance in the man- 
ner of the existence of that which is to be, thus depending 
entirely on his wiU, is known to him, because he has 
decreed that it shall be. * * * 

There are no conceivable objects but those of which it 
can be affirmed, either that they may be, or that they may 
not be. Of things. which may not be, this only can be dis- 
tinctly known, that they are impossible ; and a being who 
knows all the things that may be, knows also what are the 
things that may not be ; for everything that does not enter 
into the complete representation of things possible, which 
is present to his mind, is known, by that circumstance, to 
be impossible. * » » 

Those who consider all the objects of knowledge as 
comprehended under one or other of the kinds that have 
been explained, are naturally conducted to that enlarged 
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conception of the extent of the divine decree from which 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination unayoidably fol- 
lows. The divine decree is the determination of the divine 
will to produce the universe — that is, the whole series of 
beings and events that were then future. The parts of thiB 
series arise in succession ; but all were, from eternity, pre- 
sent to the divine mind ; and no cause that was at any 
time to operate, or no effect that was at any time to be 
produced in the universe, can be excluded from the ori- 
ginal decree, without supposing that the decree was at 
firat imperfect, and afterwards received accessions. The 
determination to produce this world — ^understanding by that 
word the whole combination of beings, and causes, and 
effects, that were to come into existence — ^arose out of the 
view of all possible worlds, and proceeded upon reasons to 
T18 ^searchable, by which this world ti.at now exists ap- 
peared to the divine wisdom the fittest to be produced. I 
say, the determination to produce this world proceeded 
upon reasons ; because we must suppose that, in forming 
the decree, a choice was exerted, that the Supreme Being 
was at liberty to resolve either that he would create or 
that he would not create ; that he would give his work this 
form or that form, as he chose ; otherwise we withdraw the 
universe from the direction of a Supreme Intelligence, and 
subject all things to blind fatality. But if a dioioe was 
exerted in forming the decree, the choice must have pro- 
ceeded upon reasons ; for a choice made by a wise being, 
without any ground of choice, is a contradiction in terms. 
At the same time, it is to be remembered, that, as notiiing 
then existed but the Supreme Being, the only reason which 
could determine him in choosing what he was to produce, 
was its appearing to him fitter for accomplishing the end 
which he proposed to himself than anything else which he 
might have produced. * * Although, in forming the divine 
decree, there was a choice of this world, proceeding upon 
a representatioii of all possible worlds, it is not to be <»n- 
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ceiyed tbat there was any interval between the choice and 
the representation, or any succession in the parts of the 
choice. In the divine mind there was an intuitive view of 
that immense snbject, which is not only impossible for our 
minds to comprehend at once, but in travelling through the 
parts of which we are instantly bewildered ; and one de- 
cree, embracing at once the end and the means, ordained, 
with perfect wisdom, all that was to be. 

The condition of the human race entered into this decree. 
It is not perhaps the most important part of it* when we 
speak' of the formation of the universe, but it is a part 
which, even were it more insignificant than it is, could not 
be overlooked by the Almighty, whose attention extends to 
all his works, and which appears, by those dispensations of 
his providence that have been made known to us, to be in- 
teresting in his eyes. A decree respecting the condition of 
the human race includes the history of every individual; the 
time of his appearing upon the earth; the manner of his 
existence while he is an inhabitant of the earth, as it is 
diversified by the actions which he performs, and by the 
events, whether prosperous or calamitous, which befall him ; 
and the manner of his existence after he leaves the earth 
— ^ihat is, his future happiness or misery. A decree re- 
specting the condition of the human race also includes the 
relations of the individuals to one another ; it fixes their 
connections in society, which have a great influence upon 
their happiness and their improvement; and it must be 
conceived as extending to the important events recorded 
in Scripture, in which the whole species have a concern. 
Of this kind is the sin of our first parents, the consequence 
of that sin reaching to all their posterity ; the mediation 
of Jesns Christ appointed by God as a remedy for these 
consequences ; the final salvation, through the Mediator, of 
one part of tJie descendants of Adam ; and the final con- 
demnation of another part, notwithstanding the remedy. 
These events arise at long intervals of time by a gradual 
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preparation of oircainstaiiceSy and the operation of varions 
means. But by the Creator, to whose .mind the end and 
the means were at once present, these events were beheld 
in intimate connection with one another, and in conjunction 
with many other events to ns unknown ; and consequently 
all of them, however far removed £rom one another as to the 
time of their actual existence, were comprehended in that 
one decree by which he determined to produce the world. 



DIVINE GRACR 

• • • • • 

The difference between the Arminian and Calvinistic 
systems, as to the application of the remedy, is most 
material, because it respects the nature and the efiScacy 
of that influence upon the mind which in both systems is 

called by the name of grace. 

• • » • • 

The difference may be traced back to the iundamental 
principle of the Calvinistic system, that Christ did not die 
for all men, but for those of every nation who are in the end 
to be saved. Them only he delivers from the curse, and for 
them only he purchases those influences of the Spirit by 
which faith and repentance are produced. Others enjoy, 
in common with them, the gifts of nature, the bounties of 
Providence, the light of conscience ; and all who live in a 
Christian country, by the motives proposed in the Gospel, 
and by the ordinances of religion, may be restrained from 
many open sins, and excited to many good actions. But 
that grace which forms in the mind of man the character 
connected with salvation, is confined to* those whom God 
hath chosen. Being conferred in execution of an unchange- 
able decree, it. cannot fail of attaining its effect; and being 
the action of the Creator upon the mind of the creature, it 
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is able to BnrmonDt all that oppoBiidon and resistance which 
arise firom the comiption of human nature. It is distin- 
gaisbed by the Calyinists from that continual influence 
which the Supreme Cause exerts throughout his creation, 
and by which he upholds his creatures in being, preserves 
the faculties which he gave them, and may, in some sense, 
be said to concur with all their actions. And it is con- 
ceived to be an extraordinary supernatural influence of the 
Creator, by which the disorders which sin] had introduced 
into the faculties of human nature are corrected, and the 
mind is transformed and renewed, and created again unto 
good works. There have not been wanting some who have 
attempted to explain the manner of this supernatural influ- 
ence ; but the wiser Calvinists, without entangling them- 
selves in an inextricable labyrinth of expressions, which, 
after every attempt to afiix clear ideas to them, must remain 
unintelligible, rest in that caution which our Lord gave, 
when he spoke to Nicodemus upon the subject — (John, iii. 
7, 8) — '^ Marvel not that I said unto thee. Ye must be bom 
again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it comet^ and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is bom of the Spirit." 
Although we cannot give a satisfying account of the causes 
why the wind blows at a particular season from one quarter, 
or why it ceases just when it does, we do not doubt of the 
fact, because we see and feel its effects ; so, although the 
manner of the operation of the Spirit is not an object of 
sense, and cannot be explained by words, we may be as- 
sured of the reality of the operation from its effects. When 
we see such a change upon the disposition and the life of 
the regenerate as cannot be accounted for by any natural 
means, we are led to acknowledge the power of the Divine 
Agent by whom the change was produced; and we perceive 
the propriety with which the Scriptures, in speaking of this 
change, make use of such expressions as being bom again, 
creation, resurrection ; for the figure used in these expres- 
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flions tends to mislead unless the action marked by them 
implies an exertion of power, the effect of which is inde- 
pendent of any oo-operation or any resistance in the sub- 
ject of the action ; and therefore they may be considered 
as indicating such an operation of the Spirit as eflfectually 
removes that corruption of the powers of human nature 
which nothing less can remedy. 

This supernatural influence is seldom exerted without 
the use of means ; in other words, although the means of 
removing the corruption of human nature derive their effi- 
cacy entirely from the Spirit of God, yet, in accomplishing 
this object, the Spirit of Ood ordinarily employs the exhort- 
ations, the promises, and the threatenings of the word of 
God, the counsel and example of good men, and all those 
instruments which have a tendency to improve the human 
mind. Hence that change, which is the work of the Spirit, 
is not instantaneous, but consists of many previous steps, 
of many preparatory dispositions and affections, and of a 
gpradual progress in goodness ; by all which a man is con- 
ducted from that state of degeneracy which is natural to 
the posterity of Adam, to the possession of that character 
without which none can be saved. His understanding is 
enlightened with the knowledge of the truth — his will is" 
inclined to follow the dictates of his understanding — he 
pursues a certain line of conduct because it is his choice-^ 
and he has the feeling of the most perfect liberty, because 
he becomes willing to do that from which formerly he waa 
averse. ♦ • ♦ 

As the grace of Gk)d, which is conceived to derive its 
efficacy from his power of fulfilling his purpose in those 
for whom it is destined, overcomes all the opposition with 
which it is at first received, so it continues to be exerted 
amidst all the frailty and corruption which adhere to human 
nature in a present state. It is not exerted to such a degree 
as to preserve any man from every kind of sin ; for God is 
pleased to teach Christians l\umility, by keeping up the 
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• 

remembrance of that state out of which they were deliy*^ 
eredy and to qnicken their aspirations after higher degrees 
of goodness, by leaving them to struggle with temptation, 
and to feel manifold infirmities. Bat although no man is 
enabled in this life to attain to perfection, the grace of God 
preserves those to whom it is given from drawing back to 
perdition. The doctrine of the perseverance of the saints 
flows necessarily from that decree by which they were from 
eternity chosen to salvation, and from the manner in which, 
according to the Galvinistic system, the decree was exe- 
cated; and aSl the principles of the system must be re* 
nounced before we can believe that any of those for whom 
Christ died, and who consequently become partakers of his 
grace, can fall from that grace either finally — by which is 
meant that they shall not in the end be saved — or totally, 
by which is meant that they shall, at any period' of their 
lives, commit sins so heinous and so presumptuous, and 
persist in them so obstinately, as at that period to forfeit 
entirely the divine favour. « ♦ * 
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• • • • » 

The objections to the Galvinistic system, however multi- 
plied in words or in divisions, may be reduced to two. It is 
conceived to be inconsistent with the nature of man as a free 
moral agent; and it is conceived to represent the Almighty 
in a light repugnant to our notions of his moral attributes. 

The Galvinistic system is conceived to be inconsistent 
with the nature of man as a free moral agent. 

It is acknowledged by all, that liberty is essential to 
the character of a moral agent ; that we are not account- 
able for those actions which we are compelled to perform ; 
that in every part of our conduct, in which external force 
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does not operate upon the motions of onr bodies, we have 
a feeling that, whatever we do, we might have done other- 
wise ; that we deserve praise for onr good actions becanse 
we might have acted wrong ; and that we deserve blame 
for onr bad actions becanse we might have acted well. 
In these points all are agreed. Bnt it is said, by those 
who do not hold the Calvioistic system, that the effectual 
irresistible grace, which, according to that system, is com- 
mnnicated to the elect, and by which they are infallibly 
determined to a certain lipe of conduct, degrades them 
from the character of agents to that of patients — ^machines 
acted upon by another being ; and thus destroys the mor- 
ality of those very actions which they are determined to 
perform. As it is impossible that a religion proceeding 
from the Author of human nature can so directly subvert 
the principles of that nature, the manner of applying the 
Oospel-remedy which is essential to the Calvinistic system, 
is considered as of itself a demonstrative proof that this 
system exhibits a false view of Christianity. 

The whole force of this objection turns upon the ideas 
that are formed of the liberty of a moral agent. To those 
who form one idea of liberty, the objection constitutes an 
insurmountable difficulty ; to those who form another idea, 
it admits of a satisfying answer. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The liberty of a moial agent consists in the power of 
acting according to his choice ; and those actions are free 
which are performed without any external compulsion or 
restraint, in consequence of the determinations of his own 
mind. The determinations of the mind are formed agree- 
ably to the laws of its nature, by the exercise of its powers 
in attention, deliberation, and choice; they are its own 
determinations, because they proceed upon the views 
which it entertains of the subject in reference to which it 
determines ; and the manner in which the determinations 
are formed implies that essential distinction between mind 
and matter, in consequence of which mind is by its con- 
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stitatioa Bnficeptible of a moral character. Matter is acted 
npoa by other objects, and receives from this impulse a 
particalar figure or motion ; but it has no consciousness of 
the change induced npon its state, no powers to pnt forth 
ia accomplishing the change, no choice of the effect which 
is to follow. There is a physical impossibility that the 
effect can be any other than that which may be calculated 
from taking into account the quantity and direction of the 
impulse, in conjunction with the size, the quality, and the 
situation of the body which receives it. But this in- 
difference to every kind of impression which enters into 
oar conception of body, and in consequence of which 
we give it the epithets passive and inert, is repugnant to 
our idea of mind. We conceive that the actions of a man 
originate in the exertions of his mind; that powers are 
there put forth; that the mind makes a selection out of 
many objects, any one of which it was not physically im- 
possible to choose ; that, in the preference given to those 
means which are employed to bring about an end, there is 
a choice — a will discovered, which renders the mind 
worthy of praise or blame, and gives to the conduct that 
direction by which it is denominated either good or bad. 

This exertion of the innate powers of action, by which 
mind is distinguished from matter, may be called the self- 
determining power of the mind ; and if this were all that 
the Arminians meant by that phrase, the Calvinists would 
readily join in the use of it. But it is to be observed that 
a general principle of activity, and a determination to a 
particular mode of action, are totally different ; and, after 
we have admitted that the actions of a man originate in 
the exertions of his mind, it remains to be inquired what 
determines the mind to one kind of exertion rather than 
another. The Arminians say the mind determines itself; 
which to the Calvinists appears to be no answer to the 
question, because, in their opinion, it means no more than 
that the mind has a power of determining itself. They 

a 
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hold ih&t no event hsppenSy either in the natural or in the 
moral world, without a canae. Thej hold that God, who 
eziata neceaaarily, is ihe only being who haa the reason of 
his eziBtence in himself. Because he now is, he alwaya 
was, and he always will be. But eveiy other being is 
contingent — L e,, it may be or it may not be : the reason 
cf its existence, therefore, cannot be in itself, but must 
be in something else. The whole universe is contingent, 
deriving the reason of its existence from the will of the 
Creator ; and every particular being or event in the uni- 
verie has that connection with something going before it, 
by which it forms part of the plan of Providence, and 
although known to us only when it comes into existence, 
was certain from the beginning, and was known as certain 
to Him in whose mind the whole plan originated. 

These general principles, which constitute the founda- 
tion of the Calvinistic system, are equally applicable to 
the events of the natural and the moral world. The 
various changes upon matter, which are the events of the 
natural world, arise from a succession of operations, every 
one of which, being the effect of something previous, be- 
comes in its turn the cause of something that followB. 
The particular determinations of mind, which may be con- 
sidered as events arising in the morcd world, have their 
causes also, which .we are accustomed to call motives — 
that is, inducements to act in a particular manner, which 
arise from the objects presented to the mind, and the views 
of those objects which the mind entertains. * * * 

If the determinations of moral agents are certainly di-« 
rected by motives, it is plain that the Almighty, whose 
will gave existence to the universe, and by whose pleasure 
every cause operates, and every effort is produced, gives 
thdir origin to these determinations, by the execution of 
the great plan of his providence ; for, as there entered into 
his plan all those efficient causes/ whose successive opera- 
tion produceis the motions and changes of the material 
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world, s6 there are brought forward, in 8uccessioii| by the 
execution of this plan, all those objects which present 
themselves to the mind as final causes. Could we sup- 
pose a being who, without any influence in ordering the 
connection of things, foresaw, from the beginning, what, 
that connection would be, and had a mind capable of com- 
prehending the whole series, he would, at the same time, 
foresee all the exertions of mind in reference to final 
causes^ And if the being who possesses this foresight ia 
no other than the Almighty, upon whose will the whole dis- 
position of the events that are connected together depends, it 
is plain that, by altering this disposition, he would alter 
those exertions of mind which it calls forth, and, therefore, 
that all the exertions which are made constitute a part of 
his plan. But this does not, in the smallest degree, 
diminish what we will call the liberty of moral agents ; for 
final causes operate upon them according to their nature, 
in the same manner as if there were no such foresight and 
pre-ordination : they shun what is evil ; they desire what 
is good ; they are directed in their determinations by the 
light in which objects appear to them — without being 
impressed at the time of the direction with any desire to 
know — whether the good and evil came from the appoint- 
ment of a wise being, or whether it arose fortuitously. It 
is present, and it operates because it is present, not be- 
cause it was foreseen. The mind feels its influence ; and 
this feeling is totally distinct from the calm judgment 
which the mind may, upon reflection, form with regard to 
the origin of that influence. 

It seems to result from the simple view we have taken 
of the subject, that the operation of motives will be uniform ; 
that, as the strength of the motive may in every case be 
estimated, the effect will appear to correspond to its cause ; 
and that there will be as little variety in the determina- 
tions of different minds, to whom the same final cause is 
presented, as in the motions of bodies which receive the 
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same foreign impulse. Yet the fact is, that motiyes are 
very far from operating according to their apparent strength ; 
that men are daily acting in contradiction to those moral 
inducements which, in all reason, ought to determine their 
conduct ; and that the same motives by which the deter- 
minations of one man are guided, have not an abiding in- 
fluence, and often hardly any perceptible influence, upon 
another man to whom they appear to be equally present. 
In some men the understanding does not separate readily 
between truth Bxid falsehood, or possesses in so slender a 
degree the faculty of comprehending the parts of a com- 
plex object, and of tracing consequences^ that, in most 
cases, neither the end nor the means appear to them such 
as they really are ; in other men, whose understanding is 
not defective, there are particular affections and inferior 
appetites, which either insensibly bias the Tvill and even 
pervert the understanding, or whose violence dictates a 
choice opposite to that which should result from the calm 
judgment of the understanding ; and in many men there is 
an indecision — a want of vigour — an apprehension of diflS- 
culties, by which the final determinations of their minds, 
and the conduct which they pursue in life, are very different 
from what they themselves approve. 

However plausible, then, the theory may be, which re- 
presents motives as final causes calling forth the exertions 
of mind, yet when we come to apply this theory to fact, 
the real influence of these causes becomes a matter of very 
complicated calculation. We have to consider the strength 
of the motives not abstractedly, but in conjuction with the 
particular views formed by the mind to which they are 
presented ; and there enters into the formation of these 
views such a variety of circumstances respecting the state 
of the mind, generally unknown to observers, or inexplicable 
by them, and often unperceived by the mind itself, that the 
final determination appears in many cases nearly as way- 
ward and capricious as if it was not connected with any- 
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thing previonSy but the mind did reallj exert that uncon- 
trolled Bovereigntj over its own determinatiens to which 
the Arminians give the name of the self-determining power. 

Notwithstanding this complication of circumstances that 
require to be considered in estimating the influence of mo- 
tives, it is a matter of frequent experience that we may be 
so well acquainted with the character of a person's mind, 
with all the springs of action bj which he is moved, and 
with the situation in which he is placed, as to judge, with 
very little danger of mistake, what line of conduct he will 
pursue. And it is possible, by the information and sug- 
gestions that are conveyed to his understanding, and by 
a skilful and continued application of the objects best fitted 
for rousing his passions and interesting his affections, to 
obtain an entire ascendancy over his mind, and to com- 
mand his sentiments and purposes. Many persons find it 
for their interest or their pleasure to study the art of lead- 
ing the minds of others, and to devote themselves to the 
practice of this art ; and the history of the world is full of 
instances in which the art has been successful. The suc- 
cess has sometimes proved hurtful to the civil and political 
liberties. of mankind; but it has never been considered as 
impairing that liberty of which we are now speaking — 
the liberty which is necessary to constitute the persons 
thus led, moral agents. Their determinations, although 
foreseen by their sagacious neighbours before they were 
formed — although formed upon the view of objects not 
sought after by themselves, but put in their way by those 
neighbours — were still their own determinations, the spon- 
taneous result of their own active powers, in which they 
had all the feelings of choice, and liberty, and mental exer- 
tion—of self-approbation if they chose right; of self-re- 
proach if they chose wrong. 

Although the investigation of the character of others be 
to us laborious and full of mistake — although our efforts to 
direct the minds of others be often rendered abortive by 
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some oyersiglit and negligenoe on our part, by some change 
upon theirs, or by some unlooked-for event — we can easily 
account for this imperfection by the present state of human 
nature ; and we do not find it difficult to rise^ from what we 
ouiiselves experience, to the conception of that intuitive 
knowledge, and that entire direction of the determinations of 
mind, which belong to the Supreme Being. He who formed 
the hnman heart knows what is in man ; he knows our 
thoughts afar off, long before they arise in our breasts — 
long before the objects by which they are to be excited 
have been presented to us. He who is intimately present 
through his whole creation, marks, without fatigue, or the 
possibility of misapprehension, every the minutest shade 
that distinguishes the character of one man from that of 
another ; every difference in their situation, every variety 
in the views which they form of the sanie objects. And all 
these things are known to him not merely as they arise. 
They originated in that plan which, from the beginning, 
was formed in the Divine Mind, and which was executed 
in time by his pleasure ; so that their being future, or pre- 
sent, or past, does not make the smallest difference in the 
oleamess, the facility, and the certainty with which be 
knows them. 

If all the circumstances presented to the minds of his 
creatures, and constituting moral inducements to a certain 
line of conduct, are a part of the plan of the Almighty, it 
is in his power to accommodate these circumstances to the 
varieties which he perceives in the characters of mankind, 
so as to lead them certainly in the path which he chooses 
for them. We observe in the history of the human race, 
what we call a national character, formed by that concur- 
rence of natural and moral causes which every sound theist 
ascribes to the providence of Him who is the Governor 
among the nations. We observe, in private life, how much 
the characters of those with whom we have intercourse 
depend upon their education, their society, their employ- 
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nientB, and the events which l)efall them ; and we can oon* 
ceive these and other circnnistanoes combined in the lot of 
an individual, by the disposition of Heaven, so as to have 
a most commanding influence in eradicating from his breast 
the vices which were natural to him, and in cedling forth 
the continued and vigorous exercise of every virtuous 
principle. • ♦ ♦ 

The Oalvinists consider the efficacy of divine grace as 
consisting in an immediate action of the Spirit of Ood 
upon the soul. This part of their doctrine *may be easily 
represented in such a light as if it were subversive of the 
nature of a moral agent; and much occasion has been 
given for such representations by the unguarded expres- 
sions of those who wish to magnify the divine power die* 
played in this action ; but, as it is of more importance to 
know how the doctrine may be stated in consistency with 
those fundamental principles which cannot be renounced, 
than how it has been misstated, I shall not dilate on the 
exaggerations either of its friends or of its adversaries^ 
but humbly present such a view of it as appears to me 
perfectly agreeable both to the words of our Confession of 
Faith, and to the account which has been given of the 
liberty of a moral agent. 

It is manifest that the uncertainty in the operation of 
motives, which was formerly mentioned, arises from the 
corruption of human nature : in other words, from the de- 
fects of the understanding, and the disorders of the heart. 
If the understanding always perceived things as they are, 
and if the affections were so balanced in the soul as never 
to dictate any choice in opposition to that which appears 
to be best, there would be a uniformity in the purposes 
and the conduct of all to whom the same motives are pre- 
sented ; but if, according to the descriptions which the 
Calvinists find in Scripture, and which they adopt as the 
foundation of their system, the corruption of human nature 
be such as to blind the understanding, and to give inferior 
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appetites that dominion in the soul which was originally 
assigned to reason and conscience, aU the multiplicity of 
error, and all the caprice of nngoverned desire, come in to 
give a variety and uncertainty to the choice of the mind. 
The only method of removing this uncertainty of choice is 
by removing the corruption from which it proceeds. And 
this is allowed, by all who hold that there is such a cor- 
ruption, to be the work, not of the creature who is corrupt, 
but of the Creator. This work is expressed in Scripture by 
such phrases as the following : — ^^ A new heart will 1 give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you."* — " Ye 
must be bom again ; " -{- — '' renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created you ; " J — " renewed in the 
spirit of yoiir minds — created unto good works." § While 
the Galvinists infer from these expressions that there is 
an immediate action of God upon the souls of those who 
are saved, they observe that all those expressions are so 
very far from implying any action subversive of the nature 
of man, that they distinctly mark the restoration of the 
understanding, the affections, and all the principles of the 
human mind, to the state in which they were before they 
were corrupted. Although the Galvinists do not attempt 
to explain the manner of this action, they say it cannot 
appear strange to any sound theist — to any one who be- 
lieves in God as the Father of spirits — ^that he has it in 
his power to restore to their original integrity those facul- 
ties which he at first bestowed, and which are continually 
preserved in exercise by his visitation; and they place 
that efficacy of divine grace which is characteristical of 
their system, in this renovation of the mind, conjoined 
with the exhibition of such moral inducements as are fitted 
to call forth the exertions of a mind acting according to 
reason. It appears to them indispensably necessary that 
these two, the renovation of the mind, and the exhibition 
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of moral indacements, should go together ; for although it 
is of the sature of mind to be called forth to action by 
motiyes, jet the strongest motives may be presented in 
vain to a mind which is vitiated, and moral suasion may 
be insufficient to correct its heedlessness and to overcome 
its depravity ; so that, if the grace of Grod consisted merely 
in the exhibition of motives, or in a counsel of the same 
kind with that which a friend administers, it might be 
exerted without effect, and those whom Gk>d intended to 
lead to salvation might remain under the power of sin. 
But when, to the exhibition of the strongest motives, is 
joined that influence which, by renewing the faculties of 
the mind, disposes it to attend to them, the effect, accord- 
ing to the laws by which mind operates, is infallible ; and 
the Being who is capable of exerting that influence, and 
who, in the decree which embraces the whole system of 
the universe, arranged all the moral inducements that are 
to be exhibited in succession to his reasonable creatures, 
has entire dominion over their wills, and conducts them, 
agreeably to the laws of their nature, freely — t. <?., with 
their consent and choice, and without the feeling of con- 
straint, yet certainly to the end which he proposes. This 
grace is irresistible, because all the principles which oppose 
its operation are subdued, and the will is inclined to follow 
the judgment of the understanding. * * In the exercise 
of these faculties consists what the Scriptures call " the 
glorious liberty of the children of God," the liberty of a 
moral agent He is a slave, the servant of sin^ led captive 
by his lusts, when the derangement of his nature prevents 
him from seeing things as they are, from pursuing what 
deserves his choice, from avoiding what he ought to shun. 
He is free, when he deliberates, and judges, and acts ac- 
cording to the laws of his nature. By this freedom he is 
assimilated to higher orders of being, who uniformly choose 
what is good. God acts always according to the highest 
reason ; he cannot but be just and good ; yet, in this moral 
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necessity, which is inseparable from the idea of a perfect 
being, there is freedom of choice. The man Christ Jesiui 
was uniformly and infallibly determined to do those things 
which pleased his Father ; yet he acted with the moist en- 
tire freedom. '^ The spirits of jnst men made perfect " 
are unalterably disposed to fulfil the commandments of the 
Most High ; yet none will suppose that, when they are 
advanced to the perfection of their nature, they have lost 
what is essential to the character of a moral agent : so to 
man in a state of trial, according to the deg^e in which 
his will is determined by the grace of God to the choice of 
what is good, to the same degree is the freedom of his 
nature restored.. If the corruption of his nature, which in* 
disposes him for that choice, were completely removed, he 
would always will and do what is good. If some remainders 
of that corruption are allowed to continue, there will be a 
proportional danger of his deviating from the right path. 
But the degree may be so small that he shall be effectually 
preserved from being at any time under the bondage of 
sin, and, in the general course of his life, s&all be deter-> 
mined by those motives which the Gospel exhibits. 

These are the principles upon which the Calvinists are 
best able to defend their system against the objection that 
it is subversive of the nature of man. They hold that, in 
the exercise of that faith and repentance which are indis- 
pensably necessary to salvation, the determination to act 
arises from the influence of God upon the soul ; but that 
it is a determination to act according to the nature of the 
soul, and therefore, that, although ilie effect of the deter- 
mination is certain, the action continues to be free. The 
Arminians themselves allow that contingent events, such 
as the volitions and exertions of free agents, are certain 
beforehand ; for they admit that the foreknowledge of God 
extends to them. It is not, therefore, the bare certainty 
of the event which can appear to them inconsistent with 
liberty; and if the cause to which the Calvinists ascribe 
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this certainty gives to the mind the itdl possefision and 
exercise of its faculties, there is implied, in the certainty 
of the event, not the destmction but the improvement of 
the liberty of man. 



HARMONY OF THE CALVINISTIC SYSTEM WITH THE 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

The second head, to which aU the difficulties that have 
been supposed to adhere t6 the Calvinistic system may be 
reduced, is this : — It is conceived to be dishonourable to 
Qod, and inconsistent with those attributes of his nature 
of which we are able to form the clearest notions. The 
amount of the difficulties which belong to this second 
head, may be thus shortly stated. 

Allowing that the determining grace of God may, with- 
out destroying the nature of man, effectually lead to eter- 
nal life those to whom it is given, yet the bestowing such 
a favour upon some and not upon others, when all stood 
equally in need of it, constitutes a distinction amongst 
the creatures of God which it appears impossible to recon- 
cile with the impartiality of their common Father. It is 
true that many of his children receive a smaller portion in 
this life than others : but the unequal distribution of 
earthly comforts is subservient to the welfare of society, 
and calls forth the exercise of many virtues ; for while 
those who receive much have opportunities of doing good, 
those who receive little are placed in a situation which is 
often very favourable to their moral character ; and all are 
encouraged to look forward to a time when the present 
inequalities shall be removed. But the withholding from 
some that grace which is supposed to be essential to the 
formation of their moral character can never be compen- 
sated It leaves them siuful and wretched here, and con- 
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signs them to the abodes of misery hereafter: whilst others, 
not originally superior to them, are conducted, by the grace 
with which they are distinguished, through the practice of 
virtue upon earth, to its highest rewards in heaven. The 
Almighty appears, according to this system, not only par- 
tial, but also chargeable with all the sin that remains in 
the world, by withholding the grace which would have 
removed it ; he appears unjust in punishing those trans- 
gressions which he does not furnish men with effectual 
means of avoiding ; and there seems to be a want of sin- 
cerity in the various expressions of his earnest desire that 
men should abstain from sin, in the reproaches for their 
not abstaining from it, and in the expostulations upon 
account of their obstinacy, with which the Scriptures 
abound, when he had determined beforehand to withhold 
from many that grace which he might have bestowed 
upon all, and without which he knows that every man 
must continue in sin. 

The picture which I have drawn easily admits of very 
high colouring. * * But we may find, upon an attentive 
examination of the picture, that for the solution of some of 
the difficulties nothing more is necessary than a fair state- 
ment of the case ; that some belong to the Arminian sys- 
tem no less than to the Calvinistic ; and that others are to 
be placed to the account of the narrowness of our under- 
standings, which, in following out principles that appear 
unquestionably true, meet upon all subjects with points 
which they are unable to explain. 

When the Calvinists are accused of charging God with 
partiality, because they say that the efifectual determining 
grace, which is imparted to some and not to others, pro- 
ceeds from the mere good pleasure of God, they pretend 
to give no other answer than this, that the Almighty is 
not accountable to any for the manner in which he dis- 
penses his favours ; and that, although the favour con- 
ferred upon the elect is infinitely superior to all the boun- 
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ties of Providence — a favour whicli fixes their moral 
character and their everlasting condition — still it is a 
favour which originates entirely in the good pleasure of 
of Him by whom it is bestowed, and in the communication 
of which there is no room for the rules of distributive 
justice, but it is lawful for the Creator to do what he will 
with his own. Justice is exercised, after men have acted 
their parts, in giving to every one according to his deserts ; 
and then all respect of persons, any kind of preference, 
which is not founded upon the superior worthiness of the 
objects preferred, is repugnant to our moral feelings, and 
inconsistent with our conceptions of the Supreme Kuler. 
But the case is widely different with regard to the commu- 
nication of that effectual grace which is the fruit of elec- 
tion ; for, according to the view of the divine foreknow- 
ledge which is essential to the Calvinistic system, all 
things are brought into being by the execution of the 
divine decree, so that no circumstance in the manner of 
the existence of any individual can depend upon the con- 
duct of that individual, but all that distinguishes him from 
others must originate in the mind which formed the de- 
cree ; and, according to the view of the moral condition of 
the posterity of Adam, upon which the Calvinistic system 
proceeds, all deserved to suffer, so that the grace by which 
they are saved from sufferiijg, is to be ascribed to the com- 
passion of the Almighty — i. e., to an exercise of goodness, 
which it is impossible for any to claim as a right. 

But the Arminians do not rest in accusing the Calvin- 
ists of charging God with partiality : they represent abso- 
lute reprobation as imposing upon men a necessity of sin- 
ning; from whence it follows that there is not only an 
unequal distribution of favours according to the Calvinistic 
system, but that there is also gross injustice in punishing 
any sins which are committed. All Arminian books are 
filled with references to human life, with similes, and with 
repetitions of the same argument in various forms, by 
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which it is intended to impress upon the minds of their 
readers this idea, that, as we cannot, without glaring ini- 
quity, first take awaj from man the power of obeying a 
command, and then punish his disobedience, so, if we 
adhere to those clear notions of the moral character of the 
Deity which reason and Scripture teach, we must renotmce 
a system which implies that men suffer everlasting misery 
for those sins which God made it impossible for them to 
avoid. To this kind of reasoning the Galvinists answer,^ 
that, under all the amplification which it has often re* 
ceived, there is concealed a fallacy in the statement which 
totally enervates the objection ; and the alleged fallacy is 
thus explained by them : If the decree of reprobation im- 
plied any influence exerted by God upon the mind leading 
men to sin, the consequences charged upon it would clearly 
follow. But that decree is nothing more than the with- 
holding from some the grace which is imparted to others ; 
and God concurs in the sins committed by those from whom, 
the grace is withheld, only by that general concurrence 
which is necessary to the preservation of his creatures. 
He in whom they " live and move, and have their being," 
continues with them the exercise of their powers ; but the 
particular direction of that exercise which renders their 
actions sinful, arises from the perverseness of their own 
will, and is the fruit of their o^n deliberation. They feel 
that they might have acted otherwise : they blame them- 
selves, because, when it was in their power to have avoided 
sin, they did not avoid it ; and thus they carry about with 
them, in the sentiments and reproaches of their own minds, 
a decisive proof, which sophistry can never overpower, that 
there was no external cause compelling them to sin. It is 
admitted by the Calvinists, that all from whom the special 
grace of God is withheld, shall infallibly continue under, 
the dominion of sin, because their doctrine with regard to. 
the grace of God proceeds upon that corruption of human 
nature which this grace alone is able to remova But they 
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hold that, although of two events one is certainly future, 
both may be equally possible in this sense that neither 
implies a contradiction : and this is all that appears to 
them necessary to yindicate their doctrine from the chaf'ge 
of implying that men are compelled to sin. The Arminians 
are not entitled to require more, because, by admitting that 
the sins of men are foreknown by Ood, they admit that 
they are certain, and yet they do not consider this certainty 
of the event as infringing on the liberty of those by whose 
agency the event is accomplished. When it is said, then, 
that man, by the decree of reprobation, is put under a 
necessity of sinning, there is an equivocation in the ex-* 
pression. Those who wish to fix a reproach upon the 
Galvinistic system mean, by a necessity of sinning, that 
co-action, that foreign impulse, which destroys liberty; 
those who defend this system admit of a necessity of sin- 
ning, in no other sense than as that expression maybe 
employed to denote merely the certainty of sinning which 
arises from the state of the mind ; and they have recourse 
to a distinction, formerly explained, between that physical 
necessity of sinning which frees from all blame, and that 
moral necessity of sinning which implies the highest 
degree of blame. This distinction is supported by the 
sentiments of human nature ; it is the foundation of judg- 
ments, which we are accustomed daily to pronounce, withi 
regard to the conduct of our neighbours ; and, when rightly 
understood and applied, it removes from the Calvinistic 
doctrine the odious imputation of representing men as 
punished by God for what he compels them to do. 
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Still, however, a cloud hangs over the subject; and 
there is a difficulty in reconciling the mind to a system 
which, after laying this foundation, that special grace is 
necessary to the production of human yirtue, adopts as its 
distinguishing tenet this position, that that grace is denied 
to many. The objection may be inaccurately stated by the 
adversaries of the system ; there may be exaggeration and 
much false colouring in what they say : it may be true 
that God is not the promoter or instigator of sin ; that the 
evil propensities of our nature, with which we ourselves 
are chargeable, lead us astray ; and that every person who 
follows these propensities, in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and conscience, deserves to suffer. But, after all, 
it must be admitted, upon the Calvinistio system, that 
God might have prevented this deviation and this suffer- 
ing; that, as no dire necessity restrains the Almighty 
from commimicating any measure of grace to any number 
of his creatures, the unmerited favour which is shown to 
some might have been shown to others also ; and, there- 
fore, that all the variety of transgression, and the con- 
sequent misery of his creatures, may be traced back to his 
unequal distribution of that grace which he was not bound 
to impart to any, but which, although he might have im- 
parted it to all, he chose to give only to some. 

This appears to me the fair amount of the objection 
against the Calvinistic system, drawn from its apparent 
inconsistency with some of the moral attributes of the 
Deity. The objection is stated in terms more moderate 
than are commonly to be found in Arminian books ; but it 
is in reality the stronger for not being exaggerated. 

When this objection is calmly examined, without a pre- 
dilection for any particular system of theology, it will be 
found resolvable into that question which has exercised the 
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mind of man ever since lie began to speculate, How was 
moral evil introduced, and how is it permitted to exist 
under the government of a Being whose wisdom, and 
power, and goodness are without bounds ? The existence 
of moral evil is a fact independent of all the systems of 
philosophy or theology which are employed to account for 
it. It has been the complaint of all ages, that many of 
the rational creatures of God abuse the freedom which is 
essential to their character as moral and accountable agents, 
debase their nature, and pursue a line of conduct which is 
destructive of their own happiness, and hurtful to their 
neighbour. And it is agreeable to both reason and Scrip* 
ture to believe that the depravity and misery which are 
beheld upon earth, are the introduction to a state of more 
complete degradation and more unabated wretchedness 
hereafter. And thus, as it is no objection to the truth of 
the Gospel that there is moral evil in the world, because it 
existed before the Gospel was given, so the difficulty of 
accounting for its existence is not to be charged to the 
account of any particular system of theology, because its 
existence is the great problem, to the solution of which the 
faculties of man have ever been unequal Although, not- 
withstanding that difficulty, the proofs of the being, the 
perfections, and the government of God, appear, to those 
who understand the principles of natural religion, sufficient 
to remove every reasonable doubt, the difficulty still re- 
mains ; and a sound theist believes that God is good, 
without being able to explain why there is evil in a world 
which he created. * » * 

It was the fundamental doctrine of the Oriental philo- 
sophyj that there are two opposite principles in nature, the 
one good, the other evil » » » 

Manes made the evil principle, which he called matter^ 
co-eternal with the Supreme Being. To the power of this 
J)rinciple, independent of God, and acting in opposition to 
Jhim, Manes ascribed all the evil that now is, and that will 

H 
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for ever cohtinne to exist in the world. * * * Butj 
as this system, in order to preserve the honour of the 
moral attributes of the Deity, admits such limitations of 
his power as are inconsistent with the independence and 
sovereignty of the Lord of nature, it must be renounced 
by all who entertain those exalted conceptions of the 
divine majesty which are agreeable to reason and illus* 
trated by Scripture, or who pay due attention to the reve- 
lation given in Scripture of those evil spirits who oppose 
the purposes of divine grace. * * * We learn from 
Scripture that there are higher orders of being, not the 
objects of our senses, who are the creatures of God, and of 
whom an innumerable company run to fulfil his pleasure. 
We learn that some of these beings, by disobeying their 
Creator, forfeited the state in which he first placed them ; 
that their depravity is accompanied with a desire to corrupt 
others ; that' one of them was the tempter of our first 
parents ; and that he still continues to exert an iDfluence 
over the minds of their posterity, by enticing them to sin^ 
But the Scriptures guard us against supposing that this 
evil spirit is rendered by his apostasy independent of the 
Supreme Being ; for, by many striking expressions in the 
ancient books, and by the whole series of facts and decla^ 
rations in the New Testament, we are led to consider him 
as entirely under the command and control of the Creator^ 
permitted to exert a certain degree of infiuence for a season, 
but restrained and counteracted during that season, by a 
power infinitely superior to his own, till the time arrive 
when he is to be bound in everlasting chains, and his 
works destroyed. » ♦ » 

If we say that moral evil exists in the world, because, 
by the constitution under which we live, the effects of the 
disobedience of our first parents are transmitted to their 
posterity, we explain, agreeably to tiie information afforded 
in Scripture, the manner in which sin was introduced, but 
we do not account for its introduction ; for that constitu- 
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tion to wluoh we ascribe its continuance in the world was 
established by God ; and, after we have been made to 
ascend this step, we are l^ft just where we were, to in- 
quire why the Almighty not only permitted moral evil to 
enter, bnt established a constitution by which it is propa- 
gated. If we attempt, as has often been done, to account 
for moral evil by the necessary limitation in the capaci-^ 
ties of all created beings, we are in danger of returning 
to the principles of the Gnostics, who ascribed an essen- 
tial pravity to matter, which not even the power of the 
Almighty can subdue. If we say that moral evil is sub- 
servient to the good of the universe, we seem to be war- 
ranted by many analogies in the structure and operations 
of our own frame, where pain is a preparative for pleasure — 
in the appearances of the earth, and the vicissitudes to which 
it is subject, where irregularity and deformity contribute 
to the beauty and preservation of the whole — in society, 
where permanent and universal good often arises out of 
partial and temporary evil. Such analogies have often 
been observed, and they constitute both a delightful and 
a useful part of natural history ; but when we attempt to 
apply them to the system of the universe, as an account of 
that evil which has been and which always will be, which 
afifects the character as well as the happiness of rational 
agents, and excludes them from the hope of recovering 
that rank which they had lost, we find that we have got 
beyond our depth. The idea may be just, but we are be- 
wildered in the inferences which we presume to draw from 
it ; although we perceive numberless instances in which 
partial good arises out of partial evil, yet we are unable to 
explain what is the subserviency to good in the whole 
system of that evil which is permanent ; and, after being 
pressed with difficulties on every side, we are obliged to 
confess our ignorance of the extent and the relations of 
the great subject concerning which we speculate. 

Having seen the insufficiency of the various attempts 
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made in ancient and modem times to solve the great 
problem of natural religion, it only remains for ns to rest 
in those fxmdamental principles of which we have sufScient 
evidence* We know that God is wise and good, and that, 
as nothing in the universe has power to defeat or counter- 
act his purposes, all things that are entered into the great 
plan whit)h he formed from the beginning. Hence we 
infer that the universe — ^understanding by that word the 
whole series of causes and effects, and the whole succes- 
sion of created beings — is, such as we behold it, the work 
of Ood, Why it is not more perfect, we know not .But 
from the single fact that it is, we infer that it answers the 
purposes of the Creator. He did not choose it on account 
of its imperfections : but these imperfecfcions were not hid- 
den from his view, nor are they independent of his will; and 
he chose it out of all the possible worlds which he might 
have made, because, with all its imperfections, it promotes 
the end for which it was made. That end, being such as 
God proposed, must be good ; and the world, being the 
fittest to promote that end, must, notwithstanding its im- 
perfections, be such as it was worthy of God to produce. 

It does not appear to me that human reason can go far- 
ther upon this subject. I am sensible that this is a method 
of accounting for the existence of evil, not very flattering 
to the pride of our understanding, and not much fitted to 
afford a solution of those difficulties which exercise our 
curiosity. It is deducing a vindication of what is done, 
not from our reasonings and views, but from the fact that 
it is done. But to this kind of vindication we are obliged 
perpetually to have recourse in all parts both of natural and 
of revealed religion ; and to those who consider it unsatis- 
fying, I can give no better counsel than to read and ponder 
Bishop Butler s Ancdogy^ which, of all the books that ever 
were written by men, is the best calculated to check the 
extravagance of our shallow speculations concerning the 
government of God. 
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When I stated the objection to the Calvinistic system, 
that it is inconsistent with the goodness of God, the ob» 
jection appeared to be resolvable into the question con- 
cerning the origin of evil ; and now tbat we have attained 
the philosophical answer to that question, we find ourselves 
brought back to the principles of Calvinism. It was ob- 
jected to the Calvinistic system, that, if God withholds 
from some the special grace which would have led them 
to repentance, their sin and misery may be traced back to 
him. But we have seen that all tbe moral evil in the world 
may, in like manner, be traced back to God, because the 
great plan, of which that moral evil is a part, originated 
from his counsel; so that the answer to this objection 
against Calvinism is precisely the same with the philoso- 
phical answer to the question concerning moral evil. It is 
seen that some do not repent and believe ; but their con* 
duct, like every other event in the universe, was compre- 
hended in the divine plan : in other words, because God 
has not conferred upon them that grace which would have 
led them to pursue a different conduct, we infer that it was 
not his original purpose to confer that graee, and we believe 
that the purpose is good because it is His. 

The Arminians are compelled to have recourse to the 
very same answer, although they attempt by their system 
to shift it for a little. They say that men do not repent 
and believe, because they resist that grace which might 
have led them to repentance and faith. But why do they 
resist this grace ? The Arminians answer, that the resist- 
ance arises from the self-determining power of the mind. 
But why does one mind determine itself to submit to this 
grace, and another to resist it ? If the Arminians exclude 
the infallible operation of every foreign cause, they must 
answer this question by ascribing the difference to the 
different character of the minds; and then one question 
more brings them to God, the Father of spirits, * * * 

What the ends are which God proposed to himself, by 
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aaving some instead of eaving all, we are totally unqualified 
to explain. Agreeably to the expression used in our Con- 
fession of Faith, the Calvinists are accustomed to say that 
the great end of the whole system is the glory of God, or 
the illustration of his attributes ; that, as he displayed his 
mercy by saving some from that guilt and misery in which 
all were involved, so he displays his justice by punishing 
others for that sin in which, according to his sovereign 
pleasure, he chose to leave them. Arminian writers are 
accustomed to reprobate, with much indignation, an ex- 
pression which appears to them to represent the glory of 
God as a separate end, pursued by him for his own pleasure, 
without any consideration of the happiness of his creatures, 
or any attention to their ideas of justice. But, bearing in 
mind the whole character of the Deity — considering that 
He who may do what he will, being infinitely wise and good, 
can do nothing but what is right — it is obvious that his 
glory is inseparably connected with the happiness of his 
creatures. What the weakness of our understanding leads 
us to call different parts of a character, are united with the 
most indissoluble harmony in the divine mind ; and his * 
works, which illustrate his attributes, do not display any 
one of them in such a manner as to obscure the rest. From 
this perfect harmony between the wisdom and goodness of 
God, his creatures may rest assured that every circumstance 
which conoems their welfare is effectually provided for in 
that system which he chose to produce ; and the whole uni- 
verse of created intelligence could have chosen nothing for 
themselves so good as that which is ordained to be, because 
it illustrates the glory of the Creator. At the same time, it 
must be acknowledged that we do not make any advances 
in our acquaintance with the ends of the system by adopt- 
ing this expression. The expression implies that there is 
a balance or proportion among the different attributes ; that 
the display of one is bounded by the display of another; and 
that there are certain limits of every particular attribute 
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implied in the perfeotion of the divine mind. But it leaves 
us completely ignorant of the nature of those limits, and it 
does not presume to explain why the justice of God required 
the condemnation of that precise number who are left to 
perish, and how his mercy was fully displayed in the sal- 
vation of that precise number who are called the elect. 
We are still left to resolve the discrimination which was 
made, and the extent of that discrimination, into the good 
pleasure of God; by which phrase is meant, not the will of 
a being acting capriciously for his own gratification, but a 
will determined by the best reasons, although these reasons 
are beyond our comprehension ; and all doubts and objec- 
tions, which the narrowness of our views might suggest, 
are lost in that entire confidence with which the magnifi- 
cence of his works and the principles of our nature teach 
us to look up to a Being, of whom, and by whom, and to 
whom, are all things. 

It may be thought, upon a superficial view, that the 
account which has been given of the origin of evil repre- 
sents sin as not less agreeable to the Almighty than virtue, 
since both enter into the plan which he ordained, and both 
are considered as the fulfilment of his purpose. This spe- 
cious and popular objection has often been urged with an 
air of triumph against the Calvinistic system. But the 
principles which have been stated furnish an answer to 
the objection. The evil that is in the universe was not 
chosen by God upon its own account, but was permitted 
upon account of its connection with that good which he 
chooses. The precise notion of God's permitting evil is 
this^-that his power is not exerted in hindering that from 
coming into existence which could not have existed inde- 
pendently of his will, and which is allowed to exist because, 
although not in itself an object of his approbation, it results 
from something else. According to this notion of the per- 
mission of evil, we say that although this world, notwith- 
standing the evil that is in it^ promotes the end which the 
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Creator proposed, and carriee into effect the purpose whicli 
he had in creating it, yet he beholds the good that is in the 
world with approbation, and the evil with abhorrence. We 
gather, from all the conceptions which we are led to form of 
the Supreme Being, that he cannot love evil ; we feel that 
he has so constituted our minds that we always behold 
moral evil with indignation in others, with self-reproach in 
ourselves ; we often observe, we sometimes experience, the 
fatal effects which it produces ; and we find all the parts of 
that revelation which the Scriptures contain, conspiring to 
dissuade us from the practice of it. In this entire coinci- 
dence between the deductions of reason, the sentiments of 
human nature, the influence of conduct upon happiness, and 
the declarations of the divine word, there is laid such a 
foundation of morality as no speculations can shake. This 
coincidence gives that direct and authoritative intimation 
of the will of our Creator, which was plainly intended to be 
the rule of our actions; and the assurance of the moral char- 
acter of his government which we derive from these sources 
is so forcibly conveyed to our understandings and our hearts, 
that if our reasonings upon theologiced subjects should ever 
appear to give the colour of truth to any views that are op- 
posite to this assurance, we may, without hesitation, con- 
clude that these views are false. They have derived their 
colour of truth from our presuming to carry our researches 
farther than the limited range of our faculties admits, and 
from our mistaking those difficulties which are unaccount- 
able to an intelligence so finite as ours, for those contradic* 
tions which indicate to every intelligent being the falsehood 
of the proposition to which they adhere. • * » 

* * * Although many passages in the epistles, which 
speak of predestination and of the elect, might seem to 
receive their full interpretation from the purpose of Gt>d to 
call other nations be§^des the Jews to the knowledge of the 
Gk)Bpel, yet there are places in the epistles of Paul which 
intimate that he had a further meaning. Of this kind is 
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the ninth chapter to the Bomans and a part of the eleventh; 
two passages of Scripture which give the greatest trouble 
to those who denj the truth of the Calvinistio doctrine, 
which have received a long commentary from Arminius 
himself, and from manj Arminian writers, but which, after 
all the attempts that have been made to accommodate them 
to their system, are fitted, in my opinion, to leave upon 
the mind of every candid reader an indelible impression 
that this system does not come up to the mind of the 
apostle. The ninth chapter to the Bomans is one of the 
most difficult passages in Scripture ; and I am far from 
saying that the Galvinistic system makes it plain. There 
is not only an obscurity but an extent in the subject which 
is beyond the reach of our faculties, and which represses 
our presumptuous attempts to penetrate the counsels of 
the Almighty. * « » 

The apostle concludes all his reasoning in these words 
(Bom. xi. 33-36), " the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of Ood I how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out I For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his coun- 
seller ? Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be 
recompensed unto him again ? For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things : to whom be glory for ever. 
Amen." In these verses, the very principles which are 
the foundation of Calvinism are laid down by an inspired 
apostle,, and applied by him to account for this fact, that, 
of a nation which was chosen by God, many individuals 
perish ; and the account which they furnish is this, that, 
under the declared purpose of calling the whole nation to 
the knowledge of the truth, there was a secret purpose 
respecting individuals, which secret purpose stands in the 
salvation of some and the destruction of others ; while the 
declared purpose stands also respecting the whole nation. 
If these principles apply to the peculiar people of God 
under the Mosaic dispensation, they may be applied also 
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to Christians, who, by enjoying the Gospel, come in place 
of that peculiar people, and are so designed in Scripture ; 
and the apostle seems to teach ns, by his reasoning with 
regard to Israel, that we have not attained his foil mean- 
ing, when we interpret what he says concerning the pre- 
destination of Christians merely of those outward privileges 
which, being common to all, are abused by many ; bat 
that with regard to them, as vrith regard to Israel, there 
is a purpose of election according to grace which shall 
stand, because they who are elected shall obtain the end 
which all profess to seek, while the rest are blinded. 
According to this method of interpreting these two chap- 
ters, we learn from the apostle that there is the same sov- 
ereignty, the same exercise of the good pleasure of Gt>d, 
in the election of individuals as in the illumination of 
nations ; that both are accounted for upon the same prin*- 
ciples ; and that widi respect to both, God silences all who 
say that there is unrighteousness in him, by that declara- 
tion which he employed when he conferred a signal mark 
of his favour upon Moses : " I will have mercy upon whom 
I will have mercy, and I will have compassion upon whom 
I will have compassion." * * * 

The Calvinists say that it is a misrepresentation of their 
doctrine to state the efficacy of the grace of God as super- 
seding commands, counsels, and exhortations, or rendering 
them unnecessary with regard to the elect The purpose 
of that grace is to produce in the elect the character which 
is inseparably connected with salvation ; for the Calvinists, 
no less than the Arminians, hold that the promise of 
eternal life is conditional, suspended upon perseverance in 
well-doing. What is peculiar to them is, that they con- 
sider the fulfilment of the condition, in those who are 
elected to eternal life, as depending upon the action of 
the Spirit of God : but the method in which they Reconcile 
this action with the liberty of a moral agent, implies the 
exhibition of all the moral inducements fitted to act upon 
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reasonable beings ; and, altbongb tbey bold tbat all means 
are ineffectual witbout tbe grace of God, yet it appears 
to tbem, tbat, wben tbe means of improving tbe buman 
cbaracter, wbiob the Scripture employs, are considered as 
parts of tbat series of causes and effects by wbicb tbe 
Almigbty executes bis decree, tbe necessity and tbe 
efficacy of tbem is established upon tbe surest ground. 
Hence tbe Oalvinists do not perceive any inconsistency 
between tbe promise, " I will give you a new heart,'' and 
tbe precept, " Make you a new heart and a new spirit ; " 
between the declaration, "We are God's workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works; " and tbe precept, 
wbicb seems to imply tbat we are our own workmanship, 
" Tbat ye put off concerning tbe former conversation tbe 
old man, wbicb is corrupt according to tbe deceitful lusts, 
and tbat ye put on the new man, wbicb after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness." Far from conceiving 
any inconsistency between tbe promise and the precept, 
they admire tbe harmony with wbicb tbe two conspire in 
tbe infallible production of tbe same end ; for the divine 
counsels, commands, and invitations to obedience, by mak- 
ing tbat impression upon the minds of the elect which the 
authority and kindness therein exhibited have a tendency 
to produce upon reasonable beings, are tbe instruments of 
fulfilling tbe divine intention, by conducting tbe elect, in 
a manner conformable to their nature and through the free 
exercise of every Christian grace, to that happiness wbicb 
bad been from eternity destined for tbem. * ♦ * 
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• * • » • 

Those who bold the Calvinistic system find its origin in 

several expressions of our Lord, and in many parts of the 

writings of Paul. Those who bold tbe opposite system 
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give a different interpretation of all the passages in wliicli 
this origin is sought for. The dispute is not decided by 
referring to the most ancient Christian writers, for they ex- 
press themselves generally in the language of Scripture, 
with much simplicity ; they do not appear to have pos* 
sessed great critical talents ; and they avoid entering into 
any profound speculations. It is not ascertained what 
was the system of Christians in the first four centuries, or 
whether they had formed any system upon this intricate 
subject ; but, in the fifth century, systems very similar to 
those which are now held, were opposed to one another. 
The voluminous writings of Augustine, by whom one of 
the systems was established, are extant ; and we learn the 
outlines of the opposite system, both from the large ex- 
tracts out of the works of its supporters, which are found 
in his writings, and from other collateral testimony. 
Although the system ^combated, by Augustine was not 
completely evolved till his day, yet the principles from 
which it took its rise may be traced back to those philoso- 
phical speculations which^ in the former centuries, had 
occupied a great part of the attention of Christian writers. 
Even in the days of the apostles, some who had been edu- 
cated in the schools of the philosophers professed to em- 
brace Christianity ; and the number of learned Christians 
continued to increase in every century. Not content with 
the simple form in which the doctrines of revelation had 
been held by their more illiterate predecessors, these 
learned converts introduced a spirit of research, a refine- 
ment of speculation, and a systematical arrangement, of 
which the sacred writers have not set an example. The 
tenets which many of these converts had imbibed in their 
youth, and which they were far from relinquishing when 
they assumed the name of Christians, were so opposite to 
the truth, and the pride of human science in which they 
had been educated was so inconsistent with that temper 
which Jesus requires in all who are taught by him, that 
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the Gospel^ instead of being improved, was in various re- 
spects corrupted by this early mixture of philosophy. It 
is probable that, when the apostle Paul speaks in his 
epistles of a danger that Christians might be " spoiled 
through philosophy and vain deceit," and of " oppositions 
of science, falsely so called/' he means that kind of phi- 
losophy which was characteristical of the Gnostic sects ; 
and it is known that, in the first three centuries, the 
grossest adulterations of Christianity arose from the prin- 
ciples of that philosophy. * * * 

From the days of Augustine two opposite systems of 
predestination have been known in the Christian church, 
and each of them has had able and numerous defenders. 
The system of Felagius was modified in the writings of 
Cassian and Faustus ; and, under the less offensive form 
which is known by the name of Semi-Pelagianism, it ob- 
tained a favourable reception in the East, from which it 
originated. But, in the western parts of Christendom, 
where the writings of the learned Augustine were held 
in the highest veneration, the system which he had de- 
lineated received the sanction both of general councils and 
of the Bishops of Home, who were rising by insensible 
steps to the station which they afterwards held; and, 
under this authority, it came to be regarded as the orthodox 
faith of the Latin church. The opposite system, however, 
had many adherents, both in Britain, the native country 
of Felagius, and in Gaul, where Cassian first published the 
Semi-Pelagian doctrine ; and it appears that, in the uni- 
versal ignorance which overspread Europe during the suc- 
ceeding centuries, many who professed to hold the ortho- 
dox faith were unacquainted with the extent of the doctrine 
of Augustine. Accordingly, we find Godeschalcus, an 
illustrious Saxon monk, persecuted in the ninth century by 
his superiors, and condemned by some councils assembled 
to judge him, for holding doctrines which seem to corre- 
spond in all points with the tenets now called Calvinistio ; 
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we find bis memory Tindicated by sacoeedihg coimcilB^ 
wbo declared tbeir approbation of bis doctrine : and we 
learn, from tbe bistory of bis opinions, tbat tbe Cbristian 
cburcb in tbose days, as in all tbe controversies upon tbe 
same intricate subject in succeeding ages, veered between 
two systems, of which sometiines the one and sometimee 
tbe otber was most ably defended. ♦ • ♦ 

In Switzerland, tbe Reformation, wbicb bad been begun 
by Zuinglius, received tbe most valuable support &om tbe 
learning, tbe abilities, and tbe industry of Jobn Calvin, 
wbo settled at Geneva in tbe year 1541, and continued, 
till bis deatb in 1564, a zealous and indefatigable cbampion 
of tbat doctrine wbicb be professes to bave learned from 
Augustine. In bis Christian Institutes, wbicb were first 
publisbed in 1536, be acknowledges tbat it was tbe com- 
mon opinion that Ood elected men according to bis fore- 
knowledge of tbeir conduct, so tbat predestination rested 
upon tbe prescience of God. But in opposition to this 
opinion, wbicb, be says, was botb held by tbe vulgar, and 
bad in all ages been defended by autbors of great name^ 
be lays down tbat system wbicb we bave been accustomed, 
in bonour of its ablest supporter, to call by tbe name of 
Calvinism ; and sucb was tbe impression made upon tbe 
minds of men by bis writings, and so rapidly were bis 
opinions disseminated by tbe numbers wbo flocked to tbe 
university wbicb be establisbed at Geneva, tbat the Cal- 
vinistic system of predestination was received by a great 
part of tbose Christians wbo left the Church of Some, and 
even by many who had at first embraced the tenets of 
Melancthoa There came in this way to be a difierence of 
opinion upon the subject of predestination* between the 
Lutheran and the Eeformed Churches. We apply the term 
Lutheran to the churches in the German empire, and in 
the difierent kingdoms of Europe, which adhered to the. 
Confession of Augsburg, Confessio Augustana — ^^the de- 
claration of tbeir faith presented by the Protestants to the- 
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Diet of the Empire, held by Charles V. 1530 — and to 
those explications which the controverted points not par- 
ticnlarly stated in that confession receiyed from the sub- 
sequent writings of Melancthon. We apply the term Re- 
formed to the churches in Germany, in Switzerland, in the 
Netherlands, in Britain, in France, . and in other parts of 
Europe, whose confessions of faith comprehended the 
peculiar tenets of Calvinism. The two words were used 
in this sense soon after the days of Calvin and Melancthon, 
and the same use of them still continues. * * * , 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, while he formed the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland upon the plan of 
ecclesiastical government which Calyin had established in 
Geneva, introduced into Scotland all the tenets called 
Calvinistic ; and, although the Confession of Faith, the 
authentic standard of the faith of our Church, does not pay- 
any deference to the name or authority of the Reformer — 
although the ministers of this Church are not bound, by 
subscribing the Confession of Faith, to defend every part 
of the conduct of Calvin, and every sentence found in his 
writings ; yet the leading features of the doctrine of our 
Church concerning predestination are avowedly Calvinis- 
tic. In England, the first Reformers, who appeared before 
the days of Calvin, followed, in worship and in the form 
of ecclesiastical government, the Lutheran Churches, in 
which they had received their education. But, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
are the Confession of Faith of the Church of England^ 
came, after much preparation, to be published with royal 
authority, the doctrines of Calvin were held in universal 
estimation, were taught in the English universities, and 
were the creed of the dignified clergy whom the Queen 
employed in preparing the articles. Accordingly, even 
those who hold that the seventeenth article admits of an 
interpretation not inconsistent with Arminianism, acknow- 
ledge that it was penned by Calvinists, and that the Cal- 
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vinistic sense, wbich naturally oocnra to every reader, was 
ixaly the n.eaW of those who composed it And, upon 
this ground, we think ourselves entitled to say, that the 
two Established Churches of this island, although dis- 
tinguished from the time of the Beformation, in respect of 
discipline, worship, and government, were at first united 
in holding the same doctrine ; and that the standards 
which both Churches continue to require their ministers 
to subscribe, as the standards of their faith, were originally 
founded upon Calvinistic tenet& ♦ ♦ ♦ 



BISHOP TOMLINE ON CALVINISM. 

Dr Prettyman,.or Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, who, in his 
Elements of Christian Theology, has given a large commentary 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, labours to prove that the seven- 
teenth admits of an Arminian sense, and writes against Cal- 
vinism with the virulence of a man who does not understand 
it. He has also published a second work, which he calls 
a Refutation of Calvinism — a strange title for a book avow- 
edly written by a dignitary of that Church whose founders 
were Calvinists, and one of whose articles, prepared by 
them, in its natural and obvious meaning announces the 
characteristical doctrines of Calvinism. It contains hardly 
any general reasoning; it is chiefly a collection and exposi- 
tion of texts which have been often brought forward by Ar- 
minian writers ; and a repetition of that abuse which they 
are in the habit of pouring forth upon those who differ from 
them. The book has already passed through many editions, 
and, meeting the prejudices and wishes of a great body of 
the English clergy, is extremely popular in England. But 
it is by no means formidable in point of argument ; and 
however much it may be admired by those who wish to 
believe the system which it professes to support, it will 
not shake the creed of any person well instructed in the 
fundamental principles of Calvinism. ♦ - ♦ ♦ 
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BISHOP HORSLEY ON CALVINISM. 

It gives me particnlar satisfaction to observe that the 
late Di Horsley, bishop of St Asaph, one of the profoundest 
scholars that ever adorned the Chnrch of England, although 
he has not adopted all the Calvinistic tenets, has laid down, 
in the most precise and satisfactory manner, those principles 
&*om which all the tenets of Calvin that we are obliged to 
hold, appear to me readily to flow. In a sermon upon 
providence and free agency, he has declared his conviction 
with regard to the certain influence of motives as final 
causes, in reference to which the mind puts forth its 
powers, and as the means by which God governs the in- 
telligent creation ; and also with regard to the infallible 
predetermination of those events which the Almighty in 
this manner accomplishes. The friends of Calvinism re- 
quire nothing more. We may reject every tenet which 
does not result from these principles ; and we may solace 
ourselves, imder the scorn of many superficial writers in 
the Church of England, who condemn what they do not 
underst€uid, with the coimtenance of this respectable 
auxiliary, who, without declaring himself a partisan, has 
lent his assistance in clearing that strong ground which 
every sound and able Calvinist will now occupy. * * 
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* ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

It is of very great importance that those who declare 
their assent to the Calvinistic system, and who are bound 
to make that system the rule of their public teaching, 
should not confound it with fanaticism, but should perceive 
the clear and strong line by which the two are discrimin- 
ated, Calvinism adopts as one of its fundamental prin- 

I 
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oiples an immediate aofcion of God upon the sonl ; and in 
ibis respect it appears to agree with fanaticism. But the 
distinction is this: that immediate action of God upon 
Which Calvinism proeeede^ is such an action as restores 
the whole nature of man f tiot merely excitiiig sentiments 
and emotions, bat convening light to his understanding*, 
invigorating his powers of aot)o% and oAUing forth into 
exercise all those principles which unite in forming the 
constitution of a reasonable and mor^ agenl This action 
is conceived to be so entirely the wotk of G6d, as to admit, 
&t the time of its being first exerted, of no co-operation 
from the being whose nature is restored ; and hence the 
Calvinistic system stands in direct op^position to the PelaN 
gian and Semi-Pelagian doctrine. But the very purpose 
of the action is to give to the being who is restored the 
(Capacity of co-operating in the production of an end ; and 
that end is accomplished by various means which are ex- 
hibited, that they may operate upon him according to the 
laws of his nature, and by various exettions which, being 
the effect of the restoration of hiM fk(mlties through the 
grace imparted to him, have no woniih 6r value except what 
they derive from that grace, but iStill are as much his own 
exertions as if they had beeti performed by the original \m^ 
assisted powers of his nature. In this kind of action. there 
is ho danger of delusion — no disjunction of emotion from 
knowledge, for the heart is addressed through the under- 
standing; no encouragement to undervalue the word of God 
and the ordinances of religion, for these are the means 
by which the Spirit operates; no temptation to neglect 
the duties of morality, for these are the fruits of the Spirit 
i&jid thus Calvinism is manifestly discriminated fi-omfanati- 
cismy by the nature and the effects of that aotion which it 
represents the Father of spirits an exerting upon the souL 
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FAITH. 

Aocofding to the Calvinistic system, tlie faith which is 
placed hj the action of God upon the soul is not a sud- 
den impulse, a solitary act, a transient emotion, but a 
habit or permaaient state of mind, proceeding upon many 
previous acts, and embracing many kindred dispositions. 
As it implies an exercise of the understanding illuminated 
by the Spirit of Gted, it supposes previous knowledge — a 
knowledge of the facts which constitute the history of our 
religion, of the arguments which constitute the evidence of 
it, of the doctrines and precepts which constitute the sub- 
stance of it Hence arises the propriety of that inBtruction 
continually addressed by the reading and preaching of the 
word to those in whom iieulth may be produced. Hence we 
condemn both the blind implicit faith which the Church 
of Eome requires by human authority from those whom she 
studies to keep in ignorance ; and sJso that contempt of 
knowledge, and that entire dependence upon present emo- 
tions, which are the characters of fanaticism^ And in thus 
representing faith as a rational act, we follow the direction 
of ['our Lord, who commands Christians to "search the 
Scriptures ; " and the direction of Peter, who exhorts them 
to " be ready always to give an answer to every one that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in them." 

On the other hand, it appears, from what has been 
stated, that a knowledge of the facts of our religion, and 
an assent upon evidence to its truth, is not the whole of 
faith ; for the gospel does not contain general propositions, 
which may be supposed to find at all times a ready admis- 
sion into a speculative mind^ and concerning which nothing 
more is required than to peroeire that they are true ; but 
its peculiar character being this, that it brings a remedy 
for the prosenjb state of moral evil, the mindi aiQOoarding to 
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the view of human nature upon which the Calvinistic sys- 
tem proceeds, is not disposed to accept of the remedy until 
a change upon the will and the affections be produced by 
the Spirit of Gk)d. Hence faith stands opposed to the love 
of sin which produces an aversion to the remedy, to the 
loye of the world which produces an indifference about it, 
to the pride and self-confidence which make it appear un- 
necessary ; and faith implies what our Lord calls " a good 
and honest heart," humbleness of mind, poverty of spirit, 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness — all those moral 
dispositions which lead us with cordiality and thankfulness 
to embrace that metliod of being delivered from the evils 
of sin which the Gospel reveals. Hence arises the pro- 
priety of the many exhortations to &ith which the Scrip- 
tures contain, and which Hie preaching of the word con- 
tinually enforces ; hence, too, the propriety of representing 
faith in Christ as a duty, for the neglect of which men are 
justiy condemned, while in other places it is called the gift 
of God ; for as the exhortations to &ith are one of the in- 
struments employed in producing that change out of which 
it arises, so the want of those moral dispositions with which 
it is coimected is a proof of that depravity of mind, which, 
from whatever cause it proceeds, is, to every intelligent 
being who observes it, an object of the highest moral dis- 
approbation. ♦ « « 



PEKSEVERANCE OF SAINTS.— ASSURANCE OP 
GRACE AND SALVATION. 

It is obvious, from the view which has been given of 
the faith by which we are justified, that the doctrine of 
the perseverance of the saints necessarily results from the 
characteristical features of the Calvinistic system. All 
the arguments for the doctrine, and all the answers to the 
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objections against it, which are to be found in the ordi- 
nary systems, are only the application of principles whicb 
have abeady been stated ♦ ♦ • 

If those who are justified be effectually preserved by 
the Spirit of God, so that they cannot fall from a state of 
grace, their final salvation, being certain, is an object of 
knowledge. It is known to God, and it may be known by 
themselves. Accordingly we meet in Scripture with such 
expressions as the following: "We know that we have 
passed from death unto life." " I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.'' " I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. Henoeforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day." These and other ex- 
pressions of the same kind imply that the apostle had a 
knowledge of his being to be saved. It follows, conse- 
quently, that a similar knowledge may be attained by 
other Christians. This is called, in theological language, 
an assurance of grace and salvation. * * 

* * Calvinists conceive that an assurance with regard 
to his final condition, very far beyond conjecture or pro- 
bable conclusion, may be attained by a Christian without 
any special revelation, in a manner consistent with the fiill 
exercise of his rational powers. In forming this concep- 
tion, they are accustomed to distinguish between the 
direct and the reflex act of faith. By the direct act of 
faith they mean that cordial acceptance of the method of 
deliverance proposed in the Gospel, by. which a believer 
rests in the merits of Christ for salvation. By the reflex 
act of faith they mean the consciousness of the direct act, 
the knowledge which he has that he believes j by which 
consciousness he is enabled to reason in this manner : — 
The Scripture declares that whosoever believes in Christ 
shall obtain everlasting life ; but I know that I believe in 
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Christ, therefore I know that I sh^ll obtain ihroogh him 
everlasting life. 

The reflex act of faith, being subsequent to the direct act» 
is not essential to it ; in other words, a person may believe 
in Christy and may be justified by his faith, before he at- 
tain the assuranoe of his being in a justified state. In 
some this assurance is much weaker than in o&ers ; in aU 
it is liable to be overcast and shaken by bodily infirmity, 
by th^ own negligence, by affliction, by temptation, by 
that visitation of God which the Scriptures call his hid- 
ing his face from his people, and by occasional transgres- 
sion ; and in all it is accompanied with watchfdlnesB, with 
fear of offending, and with a diligent use of the various in^ 
etruments which contribute to the preservation of human 
integrity. But as there are certain fruits whioh always 
proceed from genuine faith, these fruits afford an evidence 
of its being implanted in the soul ; and this evidence is 
accompanied with what the Scriptures call the witness of 
the Spirit, ^' who is the earnest of our ioheritanoe," be- 
cause as the fruits of ri^teousness are the effect of hie 
operation, he bears witness with the spirit of all who are 
filled with these fruits that they are the children of God. 
The consciousness of their possessing faith is the witness 
of their own spirit ; the presence of his froits is his wit- 
ness ; and the two conspire in producing that peace with 
God and joy in the Holy Ghost, of which the Scriptures 
often speak as a portion which in value ^^ passetb ail un* 
derstanding/' and which, to all that crttain it, is the fore- 
taste and tiie beginning of heaven in their souls. 
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If faith were a Btngle AGt, bj performing which at oqb 
particular time we were justified, or if it were a solitaiy 
quality inCiiaed into the soul, and unconnected with the 
general character, there would be muich difSculty in re* 
oonoiling the neeessity of obedience with the doctrine of 
justification by &ith. But we have seen that faith arises 
from that change which the Spirit of God produces, ao^ 
eording to the Calvinists, by an efficacious operation, ac- 
cording to the Arminians, by moral suasion, upon all those 
to whom the remedy is applied. Now this change is the 
beginning of sanetification, by introducing the principles 
of a new life, without which we cannot hate sin and follow 
^fter righteousness ; for although many circumstances 
]39ay induce men to . assume the outward appearance of 
sanctity, nothing but the influenjoe of that Spirit which 
produces faith can so effectually overcome the corruption 
of human nature as to produce that uniformity of sentl* 
ment and purpose ^nd conduoty those habits of virtue 
q,nd that continual progress in goodness, which enter into 
the notion of sanctificiation. Ai^d thus justification^ a for- 
e^^ic act which 9.j8quits those who believe from the guilt 
of sin, c^nd sanojbiScation« ^u ii^war^ choiige, by which the 
sou} is delivered tf^iom. the stsjin of sin, an4 gra4nally r^r 
covers its native purity and dignity, although distinct 
from one another, are inseparably joined, because the faitl^ 
by which we are justified has its origin and principle in 
the change by which we are sanctified. Accordingly, 
faith was formerly found in its nature to be connected with 
many good dispositions; and although we do not allow 
that these dispositions are in any respect the cause of our 
justification, or that they give feith any degree of merit in 
the sight of God, still we cannot deny that the connection 
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between them and faith is of such a kind as renders it im* 
possible for any person to have saving faith who is devoid 
of these dispositions. It is plain also that, as faith im- 
plies good dispositions, so it brings along with it the 
strongest incentives to obedience. The different parts of 
the revelation of the Gospel are fitted by their nature to 
have an influence upon the most perverse mind which 
assents to the truth of the revelation ; but to a mind re- 
newed by the grace of Ood this influence becomes com- 
manding. A man who receives with joy and gratitude the . 
discoveries of divine love made in the Gospel, who has an 
impression of the divine authority of its precepts, who 
relies on the promises of G^d, and who trembles at his 
threatenings, derives from faith motives to obedience the 
most powerful and interesting ; and his mind, restored by 
the influence of the Spirit to the state in which objects, 
appearing as they are, produce their fiill and proper effect, 
is formed to be led by these motives. To him, therefore, 
the moral law, originally written upon the heart, after- 
wards delivered to the children of Israel from Mount 
Sinai, and republished in the precepts of the Gospel, ap- 
proves itself as reasonable and just and good ; obedience 
to it becomes delightful ; the dominion of sin is broken ; 
the liberty of the children of God is a matter of experi- 
ence ; so that, according to the significant language used 
by Paul, '^ being made free from sin, and become the ser- 
vant of God, he has his fruit unto holiness, and obeys 
from the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
him." ♦ # # 
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It has been thought that Christians may be able to tell 
the precise time of their conversion. It has sometimes 
been judged proper to require from them such a declara-^ 
tion ; and there are certain exercises of the sonl, implying 
great dejection, and agitation, and self-reproach, and known 
in books more frequently read in former times than now 
by the name of a law-work, which it has been supposed 
necessary for every person to experience upon whom the 
Spirit of Gtod produces a change of character. All these 
views proceed upon the supposition that the operation of 
the Spirit of God is instantaneous, discriminated by some 
sensible marks from the natural workings of the human 
mind, and observing in aU cases a certain known, dis- 
cernible progress. But we found formerly that this sup- 
position receives no countenance from the general strain 
of Scripture ; that the words of our Lord, in his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus (John, iil 8), seem intended to teach 
us that the operations of the Spirit are known only by their 
fruits ; and that as to the manner in which these fruits 
are produced, " the kingdom of God which is within us," 
often " Cometh not with observation." If the whole man 
be renewed by the grace of God, all the actions performed 
in consequence of this renovation will appear to be as 
much the actions of the man as if the Spirit of God had 
not produced any change ; if the change be accomplished 
by means, by a gradual preparation and a gentle progress, 
it may be impossible to tell the time when it commenced, 
or to mark all its stages ; and if, in some cases, the means 
are a pious education, or a succession of improving objects, 
and of virtuous employments, continued from infancy to 
manhood, this favourable situation may restrain the corrupt 
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tion of the human heart from atrocious crimoB or presnmp- 
tuons sins. But as it is repugnant to common sense, and 
to our sentiments with regard to human conduct, to say 
that all men are e(}ually wicked, or all sins equally heinous, 
it appears ahsurd to suppose that those whose conduct has 
been widely different ought to feel the same remorse ; and 
therefore, although the best men are always the most 
sensible of their own infirmities, Mid although hxunan 
virtue cannot be so perfect as to exclude humility, self- 
abasement, and the need of repentance, yet it is reasonable 
to think that the manner of repentance, both the inward 
sentiments and the outward expressions, will vary accord- 
ing to the measure and the agg^yation of those sins 
which men forsake. Hence we may draw two inferences, 
which I shall barely mention; that those discourses do 
not serve a good purpose which represent It as indispen- 
sably necessary for all who repent to feel the same remorse; 
and that a doctrine which has sometimes been avowed by 
Galvinists, but has oftener been imputed to them by those 
who wish to hold forth their tenets to public scorn, is 
totally groundless — the doctrine, namely, that those who 
have been the greatest sinners are likely to become the 
most eminent saints. ^ .« # 



ITATURE OP SANCrmCATION. 



, There aire in the New Testament descriptions of a oon- 
ttnsied struggle between the Spirit^ which is the principle 
of sanctific9^n, antd tbo oorruption of hsmsA nature, by 
lyhioh thM prinmpLe is opposed- Tbie most striMpg pa«>- 
mkge of this kind ia to be found ia Bomans, vii. CaMdy^^s 
g9»erally ooni^der the apostle «^ th^re fl^ea¥ng in bis pwn 
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person, of a mati who Laa been reg^j^intod by thd grace ^f 
God : in this case, his expressions mark very strongly the 
eorraption that remains in the hearts of th^ best mm^ 
^ ^ There are other passages in his £j[astles where tbe 
same struggle whioh the Calvinists suppose to be .meaat iu 
Bomans vii. seems to be described. Of this kind'^is ib^ 
following (Qal. v, 17): ♦'The flesh Insteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, osxi these are con- 
trary the one to the other ; so that ye cannot do &e things 
that ye would.'' It appears, too, that the general strain of 
Scripture — the image of a warfare under which it describes 
the Christian life^-'the fear and oiroumspeotion which it 
enjoins — and the daily prayer for forgiveness whioh our 
Lord directs his followers to present^-^-all favour the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine respecldng the iuiperieotion of sanctlQoa* 
tion. To these arguments from Scripture it may be added 
that this doctrine corresponds with the circumstances of 
man in a present state, where he is surronnded with temp* 
tations to evil, And retains, in a greater or less degree, a 
propensity to yield to them ; and that it is unquastionably 
agreeable to the experience of the best people, who not 
only feel many infirmities, but who are accustomed to 
acknowledge that, after all their exertions, they fall very 
far short of what they are in duty boond to do, and that, 
with all their circumspection and vigilance, they often 
commit sins for which ib^j have need of repentance. 

To a doctrine thus supported by Serii^re and experi*- 
ence, it is not enough to oppose, as the advocates for the 
perfection of the saints are wont to do, reasonings drawn 
from the power and the holiness of Ood, from the intention 
of the death of Christ, c^ from the gift of the Spirit. Far 
from presuming, upon these reasonings, that a full parti- 
cipation of the benefits of the Gospel ^U, in this life^ 
overcome the corruption of human nature so entirely as 
to leave no remainders of sin, it becomes tis to correct our 
conjectures with regard to the effect of the operation of 
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God by the declarationB of his word, and by the measnre 
in which that effect is experienced by his people. Since 
these two rules of jndginrare,npon this pl^in perfect 
concert, every passage of Scripture which appears to con- 
tradict the doctrine which they unite in establishing, mnst 
receive snch an interpretation as shall render Scripture 
consistent with itself; and every branch of the Galvinistic 
system mnst be held with such qualifications as this doc- 
trine renders necessary. When we read, therefore (1 John, 
iii. 9), " Whosoever is bom of God doth not commit sin, 
and he cannot sin, because he is bom of God," we under* 
stand the apostle to mean, not that sin is never committed 
by those who are bom of God — ^for we find him expressing 
himself thus (1 John, i. 8), '' If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us "— 
but that whosoever is bom of God is not an habitual sin- 
ner, or cannot obstinately persist in committing sin. When 
we meet with exhortations to perfection — ^when we find the 
word perfect introduced into some of the characters drawn 
in Scripture — when we read of persons " walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless " 
— we understand a comparative perfection to be spoken of, 
sincerity of obedience, hatred of every kind of sin ; what 
the Scripture often mentions along with perfection as equi* 
valent to it, an upright and zealous endeavour to conform 
in all things to the law of God ; what is called by divines 
a perfection of parts, although not of degrees. When we 
speak of the perseverance of the saints, we mean, not a 
uniform unsinning obedience, but the continual operation 
of the principles communicated to their souls, and always 
abiding there, by which they are certainly recovered from 
the sins into which they are betrayed, and are enabled^ 
amidst all their weaknesses and imperfections, to " grow 
in grace/' And we allow that the assurance of grace and 
salvation is very much intermpted by the sins of which 
the best men are occasionally guilty. 
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As all the parts of the Calvinistio system are intimately 
connected with one another, so the doctrine which we are 
now illastrating is essentially necessary in order to our 
holding the two doctrines last mentioned — the persever- 
ance of the saints, and the assurance of grace and salva- 
tion ^ for as it is an imquestionable fact that all men sin, 
unless it be admitted that sanctification is in this life in- 
complete, it will follow either that there are none upon 
earth who ever partook of the grace of God, which is to 
deny the existence of the Church of Christ, or that those 
who have been sanctified repeatedly fall from a state of 
grace, and never can have any assurance of their final 
salvation. But if the doctrine of the imperfection of 
sanctification be admitted, there is no impossibility in 
holding the two others. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that the part of the Calvinistio system 
which is the most liable to abuse, is the connection 
between these three doctrines ; and there is no subject 
upon which the ministers of the Gospel are called to 
exercise so much caution, both in their public discourses 
and in their private intercourse with the people. Many are 
disposed to solace themselves, under the consciousness of 
their own sins, by the recollection of those into which 
good men have formerly fallen, and by a confidence that, 
as sanctification is always imperfect, they may be amongst 
the number of the elect, although their lives continue to 
he stained with gross transgressions. It is not by holding 
forth ideal pictures of human perfection that this danger- 
ous error is to be counteracted ; for this is encouraging the 
indolence of those who entertain it, by confirming them in 
the belief that it is impossible for them to do what is re- 
quired. It must be met by imprinting upon the minds of 
our hearers such important truths as the following : — That 
the remainder of corruption which God sees meet to leave 
in the best, while it serves to correct the deep despair 
which in some constitutions accompanies religious melan- 
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cboly) is to all a leBSoti of hamility and watohitiliiess ; 
that they who, hwxi experienoe of this carraption, or firom 
the ftinsf which it produces in others^ take encouragement 
to persist in deliberate and wilful transgression, discover a 
dei«avity of heart which indicates that no saying chang# 
has been wrought upon their character ; that tlie repent^ 
a&ce which we are called upon to exiercise for our daily 
offences, impUes a desire and endeavour to abstain from 
sin ; that those ai^)irations after a state where the spirits 
of the just shall be tnade pcufedt, which are quickened by 
the consciousness of our present infirmities, cannot be 
sincere without the most vigorous efforts to acquire thtt 
sentiments and habits which are the natural preparation 
for that state; that, although none are in this life faultless^ 
yet some approach much nearer to the standard of excel* 
lenOe held forth in the Gospel than others ; and that it is 
the duty of aU, by continued improvements in goodness, 
to go on to perfectJOn^ » » ♦ 



PBAYEB. 



Every consideration Suggested by the light of nature^ 
which shows prayer to be a duty, is very much enforoed 
by the Calvinistic doctrine ; and all the fervour which th6 
Scriptures recommend in performing the duty, appears^ 
upon the principles of that doctrine, to be highly reasonablei^ 
as proceeding from that state of mind wlifch enters into 
the character of those with whom God has made the cove- 
nant of graCe^ as cherishing and improving that character^ 
as being the preparation for their receiving his blessings, 
and as an indispensable condition, which for their sakes h^ 
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has requirecl^ Accordingly, our Lord^ wHile he corrects 
different errors concerning prajer^ ivhiob proceed from xm* 
worthy conceptions of the Deity^ delivers a form of prayef) 
so conceived as to imply that we are to pray to God daily, 
and fall of instruction as to the manner of discharging that 
duty. This instruction, the exposition of which occupies 
a considerable part of the Catechism of our Churchy is 
unfolded in every system of theology. 

The humility and self-abasement, formed by all the 
discoveries of the Gospel, might either restrain the mind 
from approaching the Almighty, or tincture all its devo- 
tions with a spirit of dejection and melancholy, were not 
this tendency counterbalanced by the character under 
which the Mediator of the covenant of grace is revealed. 
It is said that ''he maketh intercession for us;'' he is 
called " our Advocate with the Father ; " and we are 
commanded to pray in his name. 

We must be careful to separate from our notions of the 
intercession of Christ all those circumstances of tears, of 
earnest crying, and of prostration before his Father, which 
would degrade him to the condition of a suppliant, and 
also every idea of his being uncertain with regard to the 
issue of the applications which he makes. The interces- 
sion of Christ proceeds upon the inexhaustible merit of his 
sacrifice : it is accomplished by his appearing in the pre- 
sence of God for us, and offering our prayers and services 
to the Father ; and being the intercession of him who has 
power to give eternal life to as many as he will, it cannot 
fail of being effectual to the purpose of procuring for his 
people all those blessings which he chooses to bestow. 
The intercession of Christ, understood with these qualifica- 
tions, is agreeable to the analogy of the whole scheme of 
salvation, which is uniformly represented as originating in 
the love of the Father, but as reaching us only through 
the mediation of the Son ; and it is obvious to observe that 
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a doctrine which teaches Hhat our prayers are Heard ai 
our services accepted, not tipon aocotint of anything;' io ti 
but purely upon account of the righteousness of fa.iin '^ : 
whom the Father is well pleased^" While it illustrates tb 
majesty and holiness of the Supreme Buler, afifords an en 
couragement most graciously accommodated to the in 
firmities and sentiments of those for whom Christ '' maketl 
intercession." 



THE END. 
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